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[The commentary on the New Testament by Dr. Hermann Ols- 
hausen, of which the above mentioned treatise constitutes the se- 
cond division of the second volume, is a master-piece of philologi- 
cal and philosophical criticism. It unites many excellencies, that 
are rarely found in the same mind. It is remarkable for its exact 
criticism, and also for the power and beauty of its moral portraiture. 
It is instinct with faith — full of the very soul of Christianity, and 
at the same time, as attentive and deferential to the letter of Scrip- 
ture, even to the minutest points, as the most acute hair-splittin 
philologist could desire. Its tone throughout is that of an clevated 
spirituality, and yet it never forgets, what most spiritualists are apt 
to lose sight of, that the spirit is manifested through a material or- 
ganization, and that what we call matter as well as what we call 
spirit, may be divine. The reader will be struck by the latter 
peculiarity, in reading what the author says of Christ’s presence in 
the communion sacrament, and of Christ’s glorified body. 

We endeavor to give the substance of the treatise. Of course 
it is foreign to the purpose of our Journal, to give Greek and He- 
brew criticisms, such as scholars alone can understand. We leave 
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out nothing, that is important to the leading idea of the work, or to 
the impression, which this faithful delineation of these most affecting 
and momentous scenes in the world’s history, must convey to every 
open heart. We will not even do the author the injustice to omit 
those passages, which contain doctrines, that we do not approve, 
and which we do not think essential to the general tenor of his 
work. 

Olshausen is claimed by the orthodox of our country, as one of 
the shining lights of their faith.. We are rejoiced at it. He proba- 
bly is about as orthodox in their sense of the term, as any of the 
great German divines. But his orthodoxy is as different from our 
American Calvinism or Presbyterianism, as light from darkness. 
he diffusion of such works among our narrow orthodox dogma- 
tists, would do more to liberalize the church, than any thing our 
liberal Christians can write. From such means, we have great 
hopes for the downfall of bigotry, and the reign of a pure Christian 
faith, 

Some remarks will be found in these pages, in favor of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and the Atonement. We have no fear of their 
destroying the faith of our Unitarian readers. We should rejoice 
if they would do something to cure the sceptical kind of Unitarian- 
ism, which too much abounds in our denomination, and which re- 
cognizes in Jesus Christ no extraordinary Divine union with the 
Father, in the indiscriminate assertion of his humanity ; and which 
recognizes no peculiar, saving and reconciling power in Him —in 
its unqualified assertion of man’s entire competency to work out his 
own spiritual salvation. However, even the doctrinal opinions of 
the author, if fully looked into, will be found to be such, as a spiri- 
tually minded Unitarian might assent to. 

We are to learn more of Jesus and his mission— we may ne- 
ver learn the whole of the sublime truth. Our present ideas of the 
Savior, are low and dead compared with what they will be, as we 
advance in spiritual knowledge. Each stage of the soul’s progress 
in Christian knowledge, should be regarded as the grave, from which 
a more glorious knowledge is to arise. At each step in our moral 
progress, the vision brightens. The angel of ‘Truth points to our 
past and present stage of progress, in the knowledge of the Savior, 
and says, “ He is not here: he is risen, Why seek ye the living 
among the dead ?” : 

It has been announced, that the whole of Olshausen’s Commen- 
tary is to be translated, by some one at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. We hope the announcement is true. We should re- 
joice, if our Calvinistic brethren would take into their own hands, ’ 
the regeneration of their dying system of faith, We hope that 
whoever translates the work, will not so overlay it with notes and’ 
qualifications, as to smother all its life and soul. a 

lhe substance of the treatise at hand, may be published in twe 
or three articles of our Magazine.—Translator.} ) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The accounts in the four Gospels, of the sufferings, death 
and resurrection of Christ, form in themselves so harmonious 
a whole, that we call them the Passion-history, and devote to 
them a separate consideration. All our canonical Gospels have 
not only, as its importance demands, treated this part of our 
Lord’s history with peculiar exactness and predilection, .inas 
much, as they give us such detailed accounts of a few. days, 
that this is thereby distinguished from the other parts of the 
Gospel history ; but aside from the manner of representation, 
an entirely different character is expressed in the portraiture 
of our Savior, from what we discover in the preceding pages of 
the Gospels. Although the garb of lowliness and poverty en- 
robed our Lord, from the manger to the cross, yet heretofore a 
surprising majesty was revealed under this garb. Although Je- 
sus had not where to lay his head, he still ruled as Prophet and 
King. He spake, as never man spake, he commanded the 
hearts of his followers and reigned in the midst of his enemies, 
who, held by the viewless bands of the Spirit, could not limit 
the broad compass of his activity; he exercised unlimited 
power over the forces of Nature, ruled the storm, walked over 
the waves of the sea, fed thousands with a few loaves, healed 
the sick, drove away evil spirits. But in these last days of 
his earthly pilgrimage, this radiant glory, which surrounded 
his exalted appearance, vanishes altogether. His speech, alike 
gentle and powerful, is silent before the multitude of hearers, 
whom it had addressed in vain: Jesus confines himself to the lit- 
tle company of his disciples, and strives to piant in their hearts 
the undying germ of the kingdom of God: his glorious miracles 
ceas2, every thing brilliant, every thing extraordinary van- 
ishes, the poverty and lowliness, of the outer being reached 
inward through the whole soul; he sinks, as it were step by 
step, the more deeply down. The eye awake to the concep- 
tion of true majesty and beauty readily sees in this utter un- 
comeliness, the secret glory of the Heavenly image, beaming 
forth the more purely and clearly. Although the active vir- 
tues shine the stronger, vet the passive ones are truly greater 
and-the harder to exercise. These have their perfect work in 
Christ; the record of his sufferings breathes but a heavenly for- 
bearance, gentleness, patience. 

Even if we consider the person of Christ as merely human, 
the story of his sorrows presents a touching and deeply affect- 
ing image. But the higher view of his person alone can give 
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the true idea of the events, which the Evangelists record of 
our Lord’s last days on earth. The faith, that in Christ Je- 
sus, the word of the Father was made flesh, that all the pro- 
phets have spoken of him and his appearing, that he was a 
pointed to raise up that, which was sunk in guilt by the fall of 
man, and to restore the lost — this faith first gives to the story 
of the Passion the full meaning, which belongs to it, and 
shews the connection between the sufferings and death of Je- 
sus, and his resurrection, as the object of the most momen- 
tous concern. His sufferings and death do not appear to the 
eye of faith, as something brought on by the power of circum- 
stances, as a sacrifice for a truth, an exalted idea: but as a free 
will offering of the Son of God, for the reconciliation of a 
sinful world: and his resurrection, as the necessary consum- 
mation of his death of pure love, since its all conquering pow- 
er subdued death, and life could not’ be held in its bonds.— 
Thus as we see in the history of the Passion and Resurrection 
of Jesus, the middle point of the Gospel; the fountain of new 
life, which rests in him, forms peculiarly the idea of it. It 
will seem less improbable to us then, than it usually appears 
tomen, that the minute circumstances in this history, which 
are very often specially stated, constitute important features 
in this most remarkable picture: all will have a meaning for 
us, because it relates to Him and to Him at these holy mo- 
ments. ‘The importance is not to be given to the outward 
events as such; a nobler, a far deeper idea of the history presses 
upon the believer, according to which we discover in the par- 
ticular circumstances, not mere accidents, but an order divine- 
ly willed, which by deeds and events speaks to the world like 
a creating Fiat. Although henceforth, the mouth of Truth 
was silent, and crucified Love gave no more admonitions to 
men, still the whole career of our Lord speaks, and he still 
speaks with more life and power to the world of sin, through 
all the events, by which he finished his course, than all the 
warnings and exhortations of the prophets and men of God. 
The suffering, dving and victoriously rising Savior, with all 
the various attendant circumstances, affords a complete model 
of the great contest between the powers of Good aud Evil, 
about which the world’s‘history turns in its developement. In 
this view, the history of the Bicion takes its deep, we may 
say, its infinite character. If in the history of the last mo- 
ments of Christ on earth, we look only at the outward side, 
there the griefs of many another sufferer may seem in some 
respects more severe, according to the torments heaped upon 
him; in some respects more imposing, through the firmness 
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and consequence of the struggler, while Jesus appeared anx- 
ious and faltering in his inmost soul, (a circumstance, which 
will be more closely examined in the consideration of the 
agony of the Lord in Gethsemane ); in some respects more 
attractive through the abundance of striking occurrences in 
the contest. But viewed on the inner side, every other histo- 
rical occurrence can be no more compared to the sufferings 
and death of Christ, than any human teacher can be com- 
pared with our Lord’s self. While it is the most exalted office 
of an earthly sage, to be a genuine inquirer after Truth, 
Christ himself is the actual Truth, which the former seeks.— 
All the rays of shining virtues, which have appeared in all 
the earthly champions and sufferers for Truth and Right, are 
united in him, as the Sun, and melted into an unutterable uni- 


ty, both of essence and nature. 
PART FIRST: 


ON THE SUFFERINGS AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. 


(ATT. 26, 27. mark 14, 15. LuKe 22, 23. JoHN 18, 19. 


Before proceeding to the explanation of particulars, we give 
in few words, 1 general view of the four Gospels, in regard to 
the order of events, in the portion of history we are consider- 
ing. While John, as early as the thirteenth chapter, describes 
the Savior’s last supper with his disciples, (a description, 
which together with the accompanying sayings, of our Lord 
reaches to 17 chap. 19 verse,) Mark comes much later to the 
description. It may hence seem, as if the joint consideration 
of all four Gospels in this section of Evangelical history, must 
have great difficulties. But upon a sufficient consideration, 
these difficulties appear far less, than would be supposed.— 
Except an account of the anointing by Mary at Bethany, 
which has already been considered in the exposition of John, 
the three synoptical * Evangelists give no fact, which is 
to be placed before the last supper ; only in two short remarks, 
that are couched in general terms, the particulars of which 
have their explanation elsewhere, they speak of the wicked 
plotting of the Pharisees and the treachery of Judas. Hence 
the matter stands in such a way, that we have only two dis- 
tinct accounts of the last supper of Jesus with his disciples : 





* This treatise following, and being part of the exposition of John, the three 
ether Gospels are therefore called Synoptical. 
* 
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one of which, by John, has already had its examination in the 
connected exposition of his Gospel: the second of the two, the 
account of the synoptical writers, now lies before us. The 
only passage (John 13, 21-29), in which the proceedings of 
Judas are stated in a questionable place, was, in the exposition 
of John’s Gospel, deferred to the explanation of Matt. 26, 20., 
because it harmonised too well with the accounts of the Synop- 
sists, to be made the subject of separate consideration. The 
continued parallel narration of all four Evangelists, begins at 
John 18, 1, where the capture of our Lord is related. In the 
history of the last supper, John is the most explicit narrator, 
since he communicates in connection all the sublime sayings, 
which our Lord uttered at the end of the meal to his disciples. 
But the case seems entirely reversed, in regard to that part of 
the Gospel history, which lies between the entry into Jerusa- 
lem and the last supper. Here John, together with Luke, 
appears the most brief, since he entirely omits all those impor- 
tant speeches and conversations, which Jesus, according to 
Matthew, who is the most explicit on this subject, held with 
the Pharisees, and with the disciples at Jerusalem. On ac- 
count of these few points of contact between John and the 
Synopsists, until the capture of Jesus, the separate considera- 
tion of both accounts, is desirable only up to that period, 
since we have already considered them in part, and will con- 
sider them in reference to the Synoptical account of the Pass- 
over. But from the period of our Lord’s captivity, a satisfac- 
tory parallel consideration of the four narrations can be carried 


fully through. 


SECTION FIRST. 


THE LAST MEAL OF JESUS WITH HIS DISCIPLES. 


(maTT. 26, 17-35. MARK 14, 12-31. LUKE 22, 7-38, JoHN 13, 21-29.) 


Our Lord had ended his great public ministry. His voice, 
which in the days immediately before, had so powerfully spo- 
ken in warning, rebuke, exhortation and prophecy, was silent. 
The perversity of the Pharisees, the unbelief of the people had 
hindered its operation. But no perversity, no unbelief could 
prevent the exalted work of Christ. The Redeemer had come 
to Jerusalem to the Feast, with the firm conviction of his ap- 
proaching death, and he went boldly to this death, in order 
that from his downfall, new life might spring up for a sinful 
world ; in order that the Comforter might come, the Holy Spi- 
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rit, who should remind the disciples of all their Lord had spo- 
ken, so that they might be able to take up his words, that had 
apparently fallen powerless, and to establish their meaning 

and power for centuries and millions of years by the Serip- 
ture. From the bustling world of festive Jerusalem, the Sa- 
vior withdrew among the quiet circle of his disciples. The 
twelve, whom he had chosen to be the props and pillars of a 
new world, were the company, among whom Jesus had resolved 
to keep the festival. Even in the narrow band of his own 
followers, the kingdom of evil had its representative. Not one 
of the disciples indeed was so grounded and established in 
goodness, in his inmost nature, that he could have resisted 
thoroughly the coming attack of the enemy. When the 
shepherd was slain, all the sheep were scattered; while only one 
had so opened his heart to the influence of evil, that he instead 
of a friend (although a very weak one) became an enemy ot 
the Holy One of God. This unfortunate one, Judas Iscariot, 
was at first present among the twelve; but afterwards he lett 
the circle, from which he had long been separate in spirit.— 
The presence and the withdrawal ‘of this lost child, most nat- 
urally give the meal a different character, and therefore it is 
divided into two unlike parts. The last part alone conveys 
the impression of a truly intimate communion of Jesus with 
his faithful ones, whose pure happiness was disturbed only at 
the view of the hour of parting and bitter suffering, that was 
now approaching. Hence the four narrators hasten over the 
first part: they give so much of it only, as is necessary to 
show, what was the Lord’s intercourse with his disciples, 

while Judas was present; but with love and with all their 
hearts engaged, they dwell on the description of the second 
part of the supper, where the Savior reveals himself in all the 
fulness of his Divine Nature. John in particular rests with 
longing delight on these moments, in which he lay on the bo- 
som of Jesus, as if he delayed to paint those later hours, 
whose image recalled must have so troubled him. 

As to the individual incidents, which the Evangelists relate 
of the supper, it has already been remarked, that John com- 
municates some particulars of it, different from the others, until 
John 13, 21-29, which passage coincides with the narrations 
of the others. Only the departure in the account of Luke, 
both from John and Mathew and Mark makes a careful con- 
sideration necessary as to the course of particular events in 
the supper. Luke places the complaint of Jesus about his 
betrayer, after the instituting of the Holy Supper, while Ma- 
thew and Mark place it before that point. John, as has al- 
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ready been remarked, makes no mention of the instituting ot 
the Eucharist, and therefore the passage accusing Judas can- 
not be connected with this event so satisfactorily. From the 
very idea of the Holy Supper, it is highly probable, that it 
must be a feast of such intimate love and communion, that so 
alien a member, as Judas was, could have no partinit. Not to 
mention that it would be opposed to the love and compassion 
of our Lord, to have allowed the traitor to have added to his 
guilt by partaking of the meal in an unworthy spirit. Another 
point in the narrative of Luke, which conflicts with the account 
of John, is the position of the ‘strife among the disciples, as to 
who should be greatest in the kingdom of God,’ immediately 
after the impeachment of the traitor. This altercation is con- 
nected undoubtedly, as the words of Luke intimate, with the 
washing of the disciples feet. By this symbolic act, our Lord 
would exhibit condescending love, as the only true dignity in 
the kingdom of God. But John, 13, 4, shows that the wash- 
ing of teet took place during the meal, and probably at the 
beginning; but the complaint about the traitor, belongs in its 
position, as we have seen, before the supper ; and this accord- 
ing to the plain expression of Luke, immediately succeeds the 
Passover, We must accordingly say, that Luke has not been 
very explicit on these two points; following his account, it 
might be believed, that Judas had shared in the Holy Supper, 
which, however, neither the narration of Matthew and Mark, 
nor the idea of the occasion express. And according to 
this, we might suppose that the disciples had striven together, 
even after the Holy Supper, a supposition evidently opposed, 
as we learn from John, to their whole frame of feeling at the 
time. This circumstance of Luke’s Gospel is evidently less 
to be attributed to the fact, that Luke was not present (for 
this may equally well be said of Mark, who gives a pretty full 
account,) than to the idea, that he did not wish to give a full 
representation of what took place at this meal, but only aimed 
at giving asupplement. He therefore looked less at the course 
of events, than to the several accounts themselves. If we 
now take all four narrations together, the particular incidents 
at the last supper, may be arranged in this manner. First, the 
Synopsists speak of the preparation for the feast, ordered by 
Jesus. The words of the Savior, at the introduction of the 
meal, as we’l as the mention of the first cup, which was hand- 
ed immediately after, are given only by Luke. Hereupon 
follows the strife of the disciples, as to who should be greatest 
in the kingdom of Heaven, with which the account of the 
washing of” feet, (which John alone gives) may be satisfactorily 
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connected. To this act, the charge against Judas and his con- 
sequent withdrawal, may be annexed. Upon his withdrawal, 
the love of the Savior towards his own broke forth, from his 
heart, like a stream long confined, in the words, “ Now is 
the Son of Man glorified ;” the warning to Peter, which Mark 
only has, is probably next to these words. And then proba- 
bly follows the instituting of the Holy Supper, the breaking 
up of the meal, and finally the savings of Jesus, which he pro- 
bably held with his disciples, standing in the hall. We now 
proceed to consider the particulars of the last supper in this 
order. 

The nature of Gospel narratives demands, for their explan- 
ation, an account of the manner in which the Jews celebrated 
the Passover. John’s representation requires this less, because 
it does not touch upon the peculiar form of this festival. But 
the narrative of Luke, in connection with Mathew and Mark, 
makes the consideration of the Jewish custom indispensable 
In regard to these, we have no information besides the ordi- 
nances in the Pentateuch, excepting more modern notices, that 
are in the Talmud. It is in the highest degree probable, that 
the knowledge of the manner, in which this was celebrated, 
has been handed down by tradition currectly in all, that is es- 
sentiul. The Passover, according to the Mosaic law, was, to- 
gether with the Pentecost and Feast of Tabernacles, the gieut 
festival of the Jews. It was, as is well known, founded on the 
departure from Egypt, and had its name from the sparing of 
the first born. The name of the Paschal lamb, is derived from 
a Hebrew word, signifying to spare, and was applied to the 
feast itself, which is called in Greek, Pascha. The Passover 
is sometimes called “the feast of the unleavened bread,” since 
the use of such bread was peculiar to this feast. The sacrifice 
and partaking of a lamb formed the middle point of this 
feast. The lamb was regarded as an offering for the sparing 
of the first born.and on the one hand had the true nature of a 
sacrifice, (in which the idea of an offering for another’s sake 
is implied), but on the other hand it was given for pleasure 
and enjoyment, because the feeling of preservation was vivid- 
ly excited by its sacrifice. It has of late been denied, that 
the Paschal lamb was a sacrifice at all. which, however, is ex- 
pressly declared in the Mosaic law, (Exodus 12, 27. 23, 18. 
34, 25.) Even Hengstenburg, in his Christology, thinks it 
must be granted, that it was not an atoning sacrifice. This is 
entirely true in so far as it can neither be ranked as an expia- 
tory, nor a sin offering, in which the idea of atonement was 
decidedly expressed; since they did not use lambs for these 
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purposes, and these offerings were entirely burnt, but the 
Paschal lamb was mostly eaten by those who offered it. Ne- 
vertheless the idea of substitution very plainly exists in the 
offering of the Paschal lamb, since with its blood the door posts 
of the dwellings of the Israelites were sprinkled in order that 
the destroying angel might pass over.* Hence it may be with 
the utmost propriety said, that the Paschal lamb has its own 
entirely peculiar character, that the characteristic of the expia- 
tory together with the thank-offering is expressed in it, and 
even in this union, there is a most affecting prefiguration of the 
sacrifice of Christ, since in this the ground for the deepest sor- 
row is joined with the occasion for the purest joy. The Pas- 
chal lamb, as the first sacrifice instituted by God, as the germ 
of all others, contains in itself all these characteristics. By 
the tenth of the month, Nisan or Abib, the heads of families 
must according to the law of Moses, select a ram or he-goat 
for sacrifice ; it must be like all animals for sacrifice, without 
blemish. On the 14th day of the same month, towards even- 
ing, the animal was slain in the Temple, (therefore the Pass- 
over could be celebrated only at Jerusalem), and the meal pre- 
pared. For the proper celebration of the feast, which continued 
from the 15th to the 20th of Nisan, the dwelling was carefully 
cieaned of all leaven, and during the festival, unleavened 
bread, as bread of affliction, alone was used. The Paschal 
lamb was not to be boiled in water, but reasted by fire. It was 








* Does not the author's wish to agree in form, with the common doctrine of vi- 

carious satisfaction, lead him to attach a meaning to the Paschal lamb, which nei- 
ther Scripture nor his own views warrant! There is no anology between the death 
of the Paschal lamb and the sprinkling of his blood and the fancied doctrine of the 
vicarious sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, or the substitution of his blood and 
obedience in place of guiltv men. . 
_ The Paschal lamb was not offered upas a victim to appease divine jusvice,for divine 
justice was not acting against the Jews. but against the Egyptians. Not only had 
it no reference at all to the guilt of the Jews. but it was not even a means of re- 
storing them to Divine favor: it was designed by the Deity to distinguish 
them, as being already the objects of his love. Where then is the idea of substi- 
tution! The lamb did not offer himself as a sacrifice, nor was he slain by Divine 
infliction, but by those, who were to be benefited by it. But it seems of little use 
to state Teasons, however, cogent against the doctrine of vicarious suffering or the 
substitution of one being’s guilt in the place of another. In face of all reason and 
Scripture, the same ery is still raised of vicarions suffering, substitution, atone- 
ment. ‘The Scripture view of atonement, which makes it to be reconciliation with 
God, or being at one with him, to produce which Christ lived and suffered and died 
is the simple truth, that is entirely forgatten by the mystery-seeekers. 


** Are ye not like the women, who forever 
Only recur to their first word, although 
One had been talking reason by the hour! " 


Translator. 
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eaten with bitter herbs and unleavened bread. Not more than 
twenty nor less than ten persons should be present at the 
meal, who were to eat the whole lamb; but if any was left, it 
was consumed by fire. The procedure at the time of the 
meal was also regulated, and according to the more recent ac- 
count of the Talmud, was as follows. The master of the 
house, who officiated as priest, opened with a short prayer, 
and handed round a cup of wine, mingled with water, among 
those present. After all had drunken and washed their hands, 
the food already mentioned, the lamb, with the bitter herbs, 
with the unleavened bread, and some other dishes were served. 
In eating, the son asked the father of the house, what all this 
meant, and he replied, that it was done in remembrance of the 
departure from Egypt. Hereupon, the 113th and 114th 
Psalms were read, the first of which is an universal song of 
praise, and the second a song of. triumph, in which the depar- 
ture from Egypt is represented, as a mighty deliverance of 
Jehovah’s. Next came the second cup, upon the partaking of 
which, the master of the house breaks the unleavened bread 
(which consists of thin, flat cakes), and divides it among the 
guests, who eat it in the sauce of the bitter herbs. Here 
follows the third cup, which is called the cup of blessing, and 
to this is added the singing of Psalms 115-118. At the fourth 
cup, they read sometimes Psalms 426-137, which are called the 
great Hallel, and then ended with the fifth cup. 

The accounts, which the Gospels give us of the Paschal 
supper of Jesus, agree essentially with this description. Our 
Lord officiated among his disciples, as head of a family and 
priest — he uttered the prayers and songs, broke the bread and 
distributed the cups of wine, but above all, he comprehended 
the symbolical use of the Paschal feast in the deepest signifi- 
cation, and consecrated it to holy observances of a higher kind, 
which in the New Jerusalem, the community of the Lord, 
were to be repeated until the day of his coming. 

After these general observations, we now proceed to con- 
sider the account of the synopsists (Matt. 26, 17-19 and par- 
allel passages) about the preparation of the feast. There is no 
reason to suppose anything miraculous in Christ’s sending forth 
two of his disciples, and in their finding the man with the ves- 
sel of water, and a room already prepared for them. The 
meaning of the Apostles coincides perfectly with the supposi- 
tion, that our Lord had previously requested the man, who 
was probably inclined favorably towards him, to have the 
Passover celebrated in a chamber of his house, in company 
with the disciples. That Jesus did not in any way mention 
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the name of the man, nor his abode to the disciples, whom he 
sent to make all ready, but merely gave a direction that would 
lead to the man, is very easily explained, as Theophylact and 
many others after him have remarked, on the supposition, 
that Judas Iscariot would not be aware before hand of the 
place, where the Passover was to be celebrated; otherwise 
Judas might have induced the Priests to seize Jesus in the city 
before the meal, and it was very natural for the Savior to 
wish to celebrate the sacred meal in peace and quietness with 
his own. On the way to the meal, Judas dii not easily find 
the place, at which he could withdraw, without-suspicion, and 
inform the priests ; and when he was allowed by Jesus to de- 
part, the night had so far come on, that Judas could not ex- 
pect, even if he had gathered the officers of the law together, 
to find Jesus still in the city ; therefore he led them immediate- 
ly to Gethsemane. 

The synopsists are unanimous in fixing the time of this pre- 
paration, on the first day of the feast of unleavened bread.— 
By this is meant the day, upon which all leaven and all leaven- 
ed bread is removed from the houses, and on the limit of beth 
days, which according to the Jewish custom, begins at 6 o’- 
clock at sun-down—on the limit of 14th and 15th of Nisan, 
they slew the Paschal lamb, and opened the feast with partak- 
ing of it. 

But John’s Gospel, when compared with the synopsists, 
seems to present some difficulties. But these difficulties are 
easily removed. John 13, 1, seems to speak of this prepara- 
tion, as made the day before the Passover ; this apparent dif- 
ference disappears, if we consider, that John wrote for the 
Greeks, who did not, like the Jews, begin the day with sunset, 
and that therefore the L4th of Nisan might as well be called 
the day before the Passover, as (after 6 in the evening) it could 
be called the first day of the feast. Moreover the words of 
Jesus, connected with the date in John, do not stand in imme- 
diate connection with the account of the last supper, but mere- 
ly with the statement of the knowledge of Jesus, that his 
hour had come. In John 19, 14, 31, in which the day of 
Christ’ death is called the preparation of the Passover, this ex- 
pression can very simply be understood to mean the prepara- 
tion day, preceding the Sabbath, which fell upon the Passover 
week, and therefore possessed a peculiar sanctity. The chief 
difficulty, however, lies in John 18, 28,!where the Jews are 

said to have avoided entirely Pilate’s palace, lest they should 
be defiled, ‘but that they might eat the Passover,’ while Jesus 
is represented by the other Evangelists, as having celebrated 
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it with his disciples the evening before. [Without stating the 
modes, in which diflerent duthors have endeavored to har- 
monise this seeming opposition, and the objections brought 
against these modes, we state the explanation, that seems most 
satisfactory.] When it is said, that the Jews did not wish to 
defile themselves, ‘but that they might eat the Passover,’ we 
can well suppose tbe word translated “ Passover,” Pascha, to 
relate to an offering, which was offered the day after the regu- 
lar Paschal feast. At the end of the first day of the Passover, 
asolemn sacrifice was made, which was called ‘Chagigah.’ This 
offering like all others offered on that day, was called by a 
name derived from the Hebrew word to spare, from which the 
word ¢ Pascha’ is also derived. Moreover it should be remem- 
bered, that entering a heathen abode defiled the Jews only for 
the same day. ‘Therefore the entering the house of Pilate 
would keep the Jews away from the Chagigah, which occur- 
red on the same day, but not from the Passover, which (pre- 
supposing Jesus to have died on the 14 Nisan,) would have ta- 
ken place on the following day, that is, after 6 in the evening. 
Tholuck and other distinguished commentators, adopt this 
view. * 

After this account of the preparation of the feast, the de- 
scription of the feast itself follows. Towards evening (there- 
fore at the beginning of the 15th of Nisan) Jesus sat down to 
eat with his disciples, all twelve of them, as the Synopsists 
unanimously state. Luke alone gives us the words, with which 
the Savior introduces the meal, and the solemn opening of it. 
The words spring as is natural, from the mention of his coming 
suffering, and from the desire of Jesus to enjoy the Paschal 
supper with his disciples once more, and for the last time in 
this world. The beginning, “ with desire I have desired to eat 
this Passover with you before I suffer,” has something deep and 
heart-touching in it. Purely human, and subject to every 
feeling of love, desire, sorrow, the Savior appears far remote 
from all stoical apathy. In entire conformity with the pre- 
scribed Jewish custom, Christ opened the meal with a prayer 
of Thanks-giving, and then handed the cup. This cup is to be 
distinguished from the cup given at the Holy supper, since the 
last was filled at the end of the meal; of those, that followed 
it, the gospel history says nothing. With the usual words with 





*No one can read our author’s masterly reconciliation of passages apparently 
contradictory, without lamenting the rashnuess of those, who like the author of a 
work reviewed in this No. reject the Bible on account of a few apparent contradic- 


ons. 
4] 
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which this cup was handed “ take this and divide it” er, 
yourselves, Luke joins the remark “ for I say unto you, I wi 
not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God 
shall come.” (Luke 22,18.) Jesus had already expressed the 
same thought in Luke 22, 16, where he says “I will not any 
more eat of the Passover, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom 
of God.” 

Now undoubtedly, as has been already stated in the consid- 
eration of the order of incidents at the last supper, the strife 
between the disciples, as to who should be greatest in the 
kingdom of Heaven, occurred at this point of the feast, and 
led to the washing of the disciples feet. This took place after 
they had sat down to the meal, but still in presence of Judas, 
so that the Savior (which exalts his humility) washed the feet 
even of his betrayer. Hence this saying can here alone find 
place, since after the expression of Jesus about the traitor, 
Judas withdrew. Nothing is said about the occasion of this 
strife. The common idea of its origin, namely, that the apos- 
tles always expected the establishment of an earthly kingdom 
of Christ, and only contended about the highest places in it, 
cannot be easily defended. The remark of Jesus was not 
suited, if such motives were in the minds of the disciples, to 
destroy their false expectations, but was adapted to confirm 
the disciples therein, since Jesus promised them, that they 
should sit on 12 thrones, and judge the twelve tribes of Israel. 
In the parallel passage (Matt. 20, 20.) which is suggested by 
an outward occurrence, in which the other disciples think they 
discover such a striving after temporal power among the chil- 
dren of Zebedee, every remark is wanting, which could be 
so misunderstood, as that Jesus occasioned such a strife ; more- 
over Jesus represents the surrender of one’s own life, as the 
necessary expression of pure love. Besides, according to this 
view, the disciples must seem entirely without sensibility, if it 
were possible for them, at so sacred a moment, to think more of 
themselves, than of their Lord and Master. The idea is far 
more likely, that the strife arose about the places at table.— 
Each would wish to sit nearer the Lord, and in the struggle 
for these places, which was occasioned by love for their mas- 
ter, appeals might be made to a higher or lower place in the 
kingdom of Christ. These, as well as other remarks incident- 
ally made, might induce Christ to inculcate upon his disciples 
humility and self-abasement, as the virtues peculiarly Chris- 
tian. 

The next passage, which comes before us according to our 
view of the course of events at the supper, is Christ’s accusa- 
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tion of the traitor, which preceded his withdrawal. This 
very fitly and conformably follows the preceding promise to 
the faithful disciples; joy in regard to this wanes, Th led the 
Savior by contrast to dwell with grief upon that. Of the un- 
suitable position of Luke’s statement of this incident, enough 
has been already’said to shew, that it could not have occurred 
at the end of the Holy Supper. * * * * * # * 

During the meal, Jesus was seized with sorrow at the 
thought, that one of his disciples was to betray him, (John 13, 
21). He now intentionally expressed this thought; perhaps 
in the hope of softening the heart of the unfortunate Judas, 
through the power of sorrowing love, and in the opposite 
event, to induce his withdrawal, since he made known to him, 
that his dark design was discovered. * 

With the withdrawal of the representative of darkness, in 
the circle around the Lord, his love broke forth, like a long 
imprisoned stream, in the words, ‘ Now is the Son of man 
glorified,’ and the sublime passages which follow. (John 13,31). 

* # * * * * * 


The last point in the account of the Savior’s last meal with 
his disciples is the history of the instituting of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, for which the exhortations of Jesus, immediately preced- 
ing, constitute the preparatory sermon, which was intended to 
lead the disciples to most earnest self-examination. After Ju- 
das had retired, every thing necessary had been said, the Sa- 
vior proceeded to the establishment of an ordinance, which he 
left to the eternal remembrance of his church, until his second 
coming. In the retired stillness of the little circle of his own, 
the Savior performed a simple, unimposing act, which, how- 
ever, was to become of interest to the history of the world 
It is mournful, that this feast of love has been the occasion of 
the severest and most enduring controversies, which ecclesias- 
tical and dogmatic history has to record. The simple words 
of the ordaining the rite, have led to the most manifold con- 
structions. The expositor of Scripture entirely mistakes his 
office, if he allows himself to be drawn into a detail of the 
interpretations, that have been found necessary for the support 
of this or that party opinion. It is the business of dogmatic 
history to tel] of these. The expositor ought rather merely to 
carry the reader back to the train of ideas, which the Lord 





* We omit the exposition of the particulars of the scene of the accusation and 
withdrawal of Judas, although the description is drawn with a master hand. 
and all little seeming contradictions removed, and all presented in an harmonious 
whole. We also must omit the elucidation of Christ’s remarks to his disciples, 
after Judas went out, and just before the Eucharist was instituted. 
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must have had in uttering the words, and the disciples must have 
had in listening to them. But he must be therefore willing to 
state his own individual opinion in relation to the prevailing 
one. It must not meanwhile be overlooked, that the opinion 
of the disciples at the establishment of the Lord’s supper, can- 
not be considered as perfected. It is in the highest degree 
probable, that the idea which the Savior connected with it, 
was not then expressed. We find them indeed so undeveloped 
in all respects, before the pouring out of the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, that they first after that comprehended 
the full idea of the ordinance, while at the same time, we 
have no reason to suppose, that Christ had connected with the 
establishment of the rite an explanation of its nature. This 
consideration is consoling, in as much, as we may infer from 
it, that the degree of the correctness of our views of the nature 
of the sacrament, does not determine the blessing of its enjoy- 
ment (supposing that the spiritual eye has not been wilfully 
closed to the right,) but the purity of desire for power and 
strength from above. Accordingly members of all denomina- 
tions, who have different opinions of the supper, may partake 
of its blessing, if they only have Faith. But the expositor 
must not on this account, in order to place the reader in the 
train of ideas, which Jesus had, and which the Apostles had, 
after their illumination by the Hoiy Spirit, regarding the Holy 
Supper — he must not think himself let loose trom all consider- 
ations of church custom, the authentic eaplanations of the na- 
ture of the Lord’s Supper, and the general connection of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Else in this case, as well as the opposite, he will 
fall into error. . 

In the first place, as to what concerns the usage of the 
Church, this must be considered, because the question relates 
to a permanent ordinance. If an expositor would interpret 
the narrations of Matthew and Mark merely grammatically, it 
might be inferred, that Christ had merely wished to take leave 
of his disciples, by an action symbolical of his death, and had 
not thought of a repetition of this supper. But the usage of 
the primitive church, which we must regard, as being founded 
by the Apostles, who were the authentic interpreters of our 
Lord’s meaning, shews just the contrary. And since the ac- 
counts of Luke and Paul contain the most decided command 
for the repetition of the supper in the words of the ordinance, 
itis clear that Matthew and Mark must have regarded it as 
the church usage well known already to their readers. 

In the second place, as to the authentic erplanations of the 
nature of the ordinance, we may refer especially to 1 Cor. 10, 





: 
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16-22 and to 11, 23-29, and in one respect to John 6. Ip 
these passages a decidedly spiritual character is ascribed to the 
supper, an examination is necessary before partaking, and eith- 
er a blessing or curse is attached to it. On this account, the 
view of Zuinglius that the supper is merely a commemorative 
meal, is excluded, because according to this there is no specific 
character to the supper. 

Finally, as to the decision of the question, what peculiar 
sanctity lies in the elements at the Holy Supper, a reference is 
necessary to the connection, in which this doctrine stands with 
the whole c..mpass of Gospel doctrine, according to the princi- 
ple of interpretation by the analogy of faith. In regard to 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, the biblical doctrine of the 
connection of flesh and spirit, and of the glorification of body 
is peculiarly important. Wherever the biblical doctrine of 
the resurrection and the spiritual body, which the faithful have 
in it, is denied, and wherever spirit and bedy are separated by 
a rigid Dualism, without any approximation being made, there 
must the peculiar characteristic of the supper be explained 
away intoa general spiritual operation, which is equally real- 
ised in prayer. Thus the Catholic doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion appears erroneous, according to the analogy of faith, since, 
as the Word, which became flesh, did not change the flesh into 
itself or itself into the flesh, but, as in the case of the glorifi- 
cation of the body of Christ, both the human and Divine are 
firmly in it, so also is it in regard to the Lord’s Supper, Ac- 
cording to what has been said, I hold Luther’s opinion of the 
Holy Supper, as that, which entirely coincides in all essential 
points with the usage of the church, as well as with the au- 
thentic explanations of the original words of the ordinance, 
and with the connection of Christian doctrine, 

According to ny conviction, the Scripture teaches, that in 
the Lord’s supper, the Savior, who sits with his glorified hu- 
manity at the right hand of God, communicates to the faithful 
even his glorified corporeal nature — that corporeal nature, 
_which cannot be separated from his spiritual and divine being 
— which, as Ignateus says, is a medicine of immortal efficacy, 
a germ of new life for the wakening body of the faithful be- 
liever. My opinion, however, differs from Luther's in the first 
place, because I do not conceive it implied in the idea of. the 
Lord’s supper, that al/, who partake of it, receive the body of 
their Lord. Although the body may be partaken, it is still not 
to be taken with the mouth, since it ‘is a spiritual bedy.— 
Where therefore, the organs of the spiritual body are wanting, 
ithe mouth of faith, wherever, above al!, no new spiritual! map 


Ay" 
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has been born by baptism, who is to be spiritually nurtured, 
there the body of the Lord cannot be enjoyed. I differ from 
Luther, secondly, in thinking that not the whole Christ, he who 
was slain on the cross, is enjoyed in the supper, but an tnflu- 
ence from him, and from the glorified body of the Savior. As 
long as the Lord was upon earth, his body was being glorified, 
but the process was not completed. It still lay under the pos- 
sibility of death; but after the resurrection, the impossibility 
of deathensued. The opinion, that the whole Christ is present 
in the supper leads to the doctrine of the Omnipresence of the 
body of Christ, and of the right hand of God, which in the 
manner, in which Luther’s represents it, is not biblical. The 
truth in this idea is only this — that our Lord, after the union 
of the human with the Divine, works every where with his 
humanity. As the sun above sends forth his beams all around, 
so the Savior breathes forth a vivifying influence from himself, 
which, alike human and divine, has power to glorify men in 
spirit, body and soul, and which is taken in, wherever the or- 
gans for itare ready. Every operation of Christ has the pow- 
er to produce him wholly in the heart, as the spark can pro- 
duce the flame, from which itself arose. As according to this, 
the divine and human nature in the person of the Savior are 
not confounded, although inseparably united, so in the Lord’s 
supper, the power of Christ is joined with the bread and wine, 
without one’s taking away or even changing the nature of the 
other. * 
* * * * * * * 

Thus the Lord’s supper was instituted by our Lord, as a 
symbol of his death on the Cross, and the means of communi- 
cating to the faithful believer that immortal life, which Christ’s 
mission and peculiarly his death established. It communicates 
to the believer Christ’s own life — it forms within him the Se- 
vior’s glorified body — that body which was fully glorified by 
the resurrection — the immortal germ of which ever existed in 
his mortal body, as in the regenerate soul, the new man exists, 
although enveloped in the old. 

The object of this representation of the death of Christ, for 
the sins of the world in the form of the sacred supper, can 
have a signification only as long, as our Lord is separate from 
hischurch. Upon his return in glory, the feast must be framed 
anew and differently, The conclusion of our Lord’s address, 








————! 


* We omit the author’s application of the principle, thus maintained, to the par- 


ticulars of the Gospel account, and to the declarations of Paul in the first of Co- 
rinthians. 
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according to Matthew and Mark, signifies this, wherein he de- 
clares, “ that he will not drink henceforth of the fruit of the 
vine, until he drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom.” 
From these words, it may be supposed to follow, that the Lord 
himself partook of the sacramental supper. But the words 
‘my body,’ ‘ my blood,’ oppose this view very strongly. The 
most simple thought is, that the expression, ‘drink: again of 
the fruit of the vine,’ refers to the earlier partaking of the 
wine-cups, of which our Lord drank. Luke, 22, 16 particu- 
larly refers to this, where the Paschal lamb is spoken of.— 
Here it is plain, that the remark is made, not of the bread in 
the supper, but of the Passover, so that the sense is this, “ in 
the kingdom of God, I will again celebrate the Passover with 
you.’ “In regard to this idea, the custom has been according 
to the prevailing idealism, ashamed of the resurrection and 
glorification of the Flesh, to recognise merely a general ex- 
pression of joy: “ There will we enjoy one another, more in- 
timately and spiritually than here.” They, who adopt this 
signification, should, however, be frank enough to acknowl- 
edge, that the expressions selected must be very liable to be 
mistaken. Especially for those, who, as is said of the disci- 
ples, held low materialist ideas of the Messiah. They abide 
more by the grammatical truth, who think, that the Jewish 
idea of a feast shines forth, which is to take place i in the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, where even the physical world is to be glorified. 
But it is more conformable to Scripture doctrine to say, that 
that this idea of the supper of the Lamb, (feast of the mar- 
riage of the Lamb. Revelation 19, 9,) has its inner truth. 
Every fear on the ground of materialism is set aside sufficiently 
by the consideration, that in the world of glory, every thing 
is glorified, and accordingly the idea of a social feast with the 
Lord, in the world of resurrection, will also be regarded as 
glorified. So regarded, this thought closes the supper most 
happily. For in : these last words, the Lord, passing over the 
time of the gradual developement of the kingdom of God 
through severe > struggles, which grows up likea grain of mustard 
seed, until it fill the world — reaching over this time, the Lord 
transports himself with his own into that perfect harmony of 
existence, in which the outward creation seems to respond to 
the inner spirit, and Paradise is restored. In this prospect 
then, there is the best consolation for Jesus and his disciples at 
the coming hours of sorrow. * 


*Section second containing the “‘ Agony of Jesus in Gethsemane and his Cap- 
tivity,”’ in our next. 
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Arr. 2..-THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 


And is the harmony of Heaven gone! 
Hath it all died away, ere humam ears 

Caught the faint closing hymn, far off, and lone,— 
The music of the spheres! 


Have the stars hush’d that glorious song of old, 
When the Night shrunk to the far Occident, 
And Morning gush'd in streaks of burning gold 

Up the grey tirmament? 


Yon orbs that watch so fixedly above, 
Yon planets claiming with our own their birth, 
Are they all mute as through the abyss they move, 
Like our dim, silent Earth? 


And hath the sky, the deep, mysterious sky, 
No voices from amid yon circling throng— 
Are there no thundering echoes where the high 

Procession rolls along? 


Hath heaven rare changing teints, and doth it glow 
Full of high eloquence and poetry, 

And all that makes the love of Beauty grow, 
And yet no harmony ! 


No music there, where music’s font hath been— 
No sweet sounds, swe!ling dreamily and long, 
When Night and silence listen to drink in 
The choral stream of song? 


Is it a fable all of early time 
That the young stars as they Jeapt by our Earth, 
Rang sweet and loud a deep and voice-like chime 
Ere the first spul had birth? 


And was the sage’s thought a fiction too, 

That the crystalline spheres that clos’d us round, 
Murmur’d from all their moving arches blue 

A never ceasing sound 


Too fine and too sublime for mortal ears 
In our dull orb.of clay—and this is why 

We never hear the music of the spheres 
Come pealing through the sky? * 


‘Norge. .It »was the notion of Pythagoras, I think, that the heavens were composed of a 
series of chrystal spheres transparent and enclosed one ,within another, and that these mov- 
ing against each other produced the most divine harmony conceivable but that the reason it 
was not heard by mortals, was that it was too loud and sublime to be -heard, and the-crifice 

-of our ear too smallto take cognizance of it. 
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Were there no revelations from the deep 
Uubroken stillness of yon glittering host 

Murmuring on old Tradition’s infant sleep 
Like voice of heavenly ghost! 


Did they not came to them who talk'd with god, 
In the cool hush of morning and of eve— 
Who fell in Eden—felt the chastener’s rod, 
And wandered forth to grieve! 


Did they not fall in Choral Symphony 
On the rapt wonder of the Nomad swain, 
As stretch’d beside his flock he rais’d his cye 
At midnight from the plain? 


Did ali the wise and holy men of old 
Watch by yon burning stars in vain, to claun 
That wisdom which to eye nor ear was told, 
‘Lill Christ the Teacher, came! 


If, O ye orbs, ye never yet have spoke 
In language audible—still let me feel 
Your silent concord, o’er my heart unbroken, 
In holy influence steal!’ 


And let me trace in all things beautiful 

A natural harmony, that soothes—upraises ; 
So it may wake a soul too mute and dull, 

To everlasting praises ! 





Arr. 3. — THE BIBLE, ITS OWN REFUTATION. 
BY CHARLES G. OLMSTEAD. — LOUISVILLE, 1836. 


This is one of those books which men will continue writing 
until the prevailing systems of Christianity become more ra- 
tional. No doubt such books may work some present evil; 
still, on the whole we think it best that they should be written. 
T hey may do harm to young persons, who have had no person- 
al experience of the power of Christianity, and in whose heart 
passion is struggling with feeble conviction of duty. They may 
help to confirm the notion in the young man’s mind that all 
the religious truths tanght in his childhood are superstition and 
folly, and that it is spirited and daring to despise and trample 
upon them, But still when we remember that like dangers 
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exist every where, that the most important truths may be per- 
verted, and the soundest maxims twisted into the service of 
error and evil—when we reflect that it is a part of our proba- 
tion in this world to come in contact with specious falsehoods 
and enticing sophistry—when we consider that except error 
be openly expressed, truth cannot meet it and overcome it— 
finally, when we perceive that he who fears an infidel book, to 
be consis‘ent must, must put a stop to ad/ discussion and ail 
enquiry, it becomes evident that where infidel opinions 
exist, it is well that they should be published and temperately 
discussed in the face of all mankind. 

That man’s faith in Christianity is very slender, who fears 
the result of such discussion. His can be no personal con- 
viction but mere hearsay belief, “ flesh and blood have reveal- 
ed it to him,” and not the deep experience of his own spirit. 
Even such an one, however, might take courage, by a slight 
survey of the past history of infidelity. Has not Christianity 
repelled attacks as much more powerful, than the assaults of 
modern infidelity, as the battery of a three-decker is more 
formidable than a boy’s pop-gun? In its infancy, like the lit- 
tle Hercules strangling the serpent, did it not win its way 
against the whole power of the Roman Empire on the one 
hand, and the whole energy of Grecian philosophy and learn- 
ing on the other? “ The victory which Porphyry and Diocle- 
tian failed to gain, is not to all appearance, reserved for any 
who have in this age directed their attacks against the last 
restraint of the powerful, and the last hope of the wretched.” 
And then in modern times, was not all the wit, learning and 
philosophy of France banded in a crusade against Religion? 
What did they effect? The masterly logic of Hume, the deep 
penetration of Lessing, the erudition of Gibbon, the splendid 
wit and brilliancy of Voltaire, the deep pathos of Rousseau, 
the talent of Helvetius, Diderot, and the rest of the innumera- 
ble host of philosophers and litterateurs who went in solid 
columns against Christianity —what did they all accomplish? 
In Germany, England and France, Christianity now rests on a 
deeper basis of conviction, than it ever did before. The lead- 
ing minds in all those countries are now, with hardly a single 
exception, believers in Jesus Christ. How absurd then to dread 
the result of infidel discussion. 

Those only are shocked and terrified by infidel arguments, 
who are unable to distinguish between the spirit and letter of 
their religion. All infidels and many Christians fall into the 
mistake of confounding the citadel of Christianity with its 
outworks and unimportant defences. It is natural enough for 
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an enemy on the outside to make this blunder. They attack 
the miracles of the Old and New Testament, the character of 
the Patriarchs, the little inconsistencies and apparent contra- 
dictions of the gospels, and the absurd tenet and evil practices 
of modern Christians, and think that they have overthrown 
Christianity. They have not reached it. Christianity is each 
man’s personal experience of the quickening and sanctifying 
power of Christian truth. Do they expect to argue a man 
out of this experience, by showing him seeming absurdities in 
the Old Testament or apparent inconsistencies in the New !— 
Suppose the whale did not swallow Jonah, does that prove that 
I had not been converted and made a new man by the power 
of Christian truth? Suppose there are differences in the ac- 
count of Christ’s resurrection, does it necessarily follow, that 
his religion has not been to me a source of peace, strength and 
joy? While its sublime theology approves itself to the reason, 
while its majestic beauty persuades the heart, while the lapse 
of ages only developes new adaptations to the nature of man 
—so long will it stand, with its whole vast fabric firmly sup- 
ported against the attacks of every foe. Taking this view it 
is pleasing to observe the assaults of such writers as the author 
of the work before us. We may say with Wordsworth, alter- 
ing a single word, 


‘“‘This huge castle, standing here sublime, 

““T love to see the look with which it braves, 

‘Cased in the unchanging armour of old time, 

‘- The lightnings, the fierce winds, and trampling waves.” 


Our author, as is usual with infidel writers, falls into the 
mistake of confounding Christianity with a belief of the facts 
of the Bible. That it isa mistake is evident, since a man may 
be a Christian and not be able to read the Bible. The only 
fact which he need know, is that of Christ’s existence as the 
author and finisher of the faith, in which his heart rejoices. — 
The Christian church for some centuries did not possess the 
Christian scriptures in a volume, and there were bishops who 
had never read the gospels. All this shows that Christianity 
is something to be realised in the heart and life, not studied in 
a book. The Bible will always be dear to Christians as the 
authentic record of the origin of their religion and the anchor 
by which the church has been held firm to its central truths, 
amid the shifting currents and winds of error and corruption. 
But this love for the Bible, and this important influence, deriv- 
ed from it, is itself based upon love for Christ and Christianity, 
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as the recognised source of one’s own redemption and salva- 
tion. 

It is evident therefore that one, who has not experienced any 
thing of the power of Christianity, will come to the study of 
the Bible very ditlerently from a Christian. The infidel looks 
at it from without, the Christian from within. Like the paint- 
ed windows of some old Cathedral, looked at from without, all 
is dingy and obscure. But enter, and all is harmony and 
beauty, and the indefinite shapes change into the figures of 
saints and warriors of fair proportions and gorgeous colors. 

For our own part, so far from wondering ‘that such books as 
the one before us should have been written, we cannot well 
imagine how a man, with the views upon natural religion, 
which the author professes, could by any possibility have 
written or thought otherwise. He is one of that class who 
does not recognise a religious nature in man. Feeling in him- 
salf no need of religion, never having had his own religious 
sentiments touched or awakened, he regards all religious sen- 
timent as an unnatural excresence upon human nature, and 
its constant manifestation and influence in the history of our 
race, he considers the result of some peculiar disease, some 
world-endemic, which, as often as it is cured by philosophy, 
breaks out again anew with singular pertinacity. He thinks 
man can do without any religion better than with it. I quote 
his own words on page 242: 

“ We are asked what we will substitute for the religion of 
“the Bible? I answer, nothing. Ihave no substitute to pro- 
“pose. The question presumes that man must necessnrily 
“have some religion. This principle, if carried out, would 
“ prove that all the religion that ever existed, must have received 
“the approbation of God, and therefore, have been true. I 
“am fully persuaded, and have endeavored to prove, that we 
* would be happier without any religion.” 

Now | do not see how a man with these sentiments could 
believe in the facts of Christianity. “ He who cometh to God 
must believe that He is, and that He is the rewarder of those 
who diligently seek him.” This is philosophically true, as may 
be easily made to appear. 

Suppose the author of this book and myself were walking 
together through the streets of Louisville, and see a crowd 
collected about a door. Inquiring into the 1eason of it, we 
are told that a juggler within is about to restore a dead man 
to life. We pay our 25 cents and enter, and as far as we are 
able to judge by the strictest scrutiny, the wonder is perform- 
ed. The dead man seems to rise and walk. Do we believe 
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now that the fact has really been done as professed. No.— 
We rather consider it a trick, a very ingenious specimen of 
human ingenuity. Why? Because we both think it vastly 
more probable that our senses should have been deceived, than 
that a man should attain to such extraordinary power. 

Suppose, however, that instead of being a juggler, the man 
should profess himself a prophet of God, and to do the won- 
der through the power of God. I should now scrutinize the 
case more diligently. I would ask, Who is the man? What 
is his character?) What his object? Is it worthy the inter- 
position of the mast High? Does it correspond with what 
we know of Him from other sources?’ The answer to these 
questions would determine whether my scepticism should turn 
into faith or infidelity. But tomy companion, the case would 
not be altered. Having no previous faith in God as the re- 
warder of those who diligently seek Him, he could not imagine 
an occasion or motive for such a manifestation of Divine pow- 
er. He would remain infidel as before. 

Shift the scene to Palestine, and the time to the period 
when 





‘“‘over its acres walked those blessed feet 
“Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
“For our advantage, to the bitter cross.” 


Let us be standing among a crowd of Jews, by a closed vault. 
A weeping group surround us. In the midst stands a figure 
with a countenance full of solemn emotion. He tells them to 
take away the stone from the vault, and calls aloud, “ Lazarus, 
come forth!” Immediately a figure banded in white swathes 
of linen appears staggering forth from the dark mouth of the 
cave. Now what shall we think of this? If | know the 
character of him, who works this deed, to be a wonderful com- 
bination of all traits of goodness, if I listen to his words and 
find in them a depth and wealth of spiritual meaning, adapted 
to quicken und rouse my soul, if he tells me that he came from 
God to bring man into communion with him, and redeem him 
from sin and woe, and if I find his words and character are 
fulfilling that mission on my own mind and heart; then I re- 
joice to believe that God hath sealed him with this mighty pow- 
er over the material world, by which to stamp his influence 
deep in the hearts of men, I see a fit purpose, a truly divine 
object, harmonizing with all I know and believe of the Al- 
mighty, and I have no difficulty in receiving the fact as real. 
ut what shall my companion do? He does not believe 
that man needs religion, he binge we should be happier with~ 
4 
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out God than with God in, this world, how then can he sup- 
pose a miracle worked to,introduce it? He will still suppose 
it an ocular deception, a jugg'er’s trick, and apply all his inge- 
nuity to explain it away, and as it is always easy for an inge- 
nious man to invent a plausible, theory, he would have little 
difficulty in doing this. We are told it was so with some 
Jews, who were present at the sepuichre, and yet disbelieved, 
and went their ways and told it to the Pharisees. 

In this way Christ’s miracles were in his day, and are now, 
a test of the previous state of men’s hearts and spirits. Those 
who live in a realizing sense of God’s presence, and value the 
soul as it ought to be valued, find a sufficient purpose for a re- 
velation, and believing it, are lifted into a higher region of 
thought and feeling. Those on the other hand, who by their 
own fault, or otherwise have the religious faculty yet dormant 
within them, cannot believe, with any consistency, in Christ or 
his works. ‘They must believe either as the Pharisees did, that 
these things were done by magic and witchcraft, or with the 
Saducees, that they were effected by cunning and deception. 
Modern infidelity is of the latter sort, and therefore it must 
produce books like the one before us, the object of which is to 
find objections, inconsistencies, and absurdities in the letter of 
Scripture. 

In thus explaining the origin of the work, I have no inten- 
tion of judging the author’s character. He himself tells us 
that he has no religion, and thinks men would be happier with- 
outany. From this admission I deduce naturally his unbelief 
in Christianity. But whether this irreligion and its consequent 
unbelief is criminal or not, can only be decided by the Omnis- 
cient Judge. This I see, that the torpidity of our religious 
nature is often criminal and often not so. Where God in his 
Providence and by his truth, has acted on the soul to draw it 
to himself, there is guilt in irreligion — but where such influ- 
ences have not been sent, as may be the case even in a Chris- 
tian land, there is none. Without the law there isno sin. It 
is therefore wrong in us to condemn infidels, for we can never 
tell how far their infidelity is blameworthy or not. “ Who 
art thou that judgest another’s ‘man servant. To his own 
Master he standeth or falleth.” And when, as in the work 
before us, we see traces of sincerity and an honest love of truth, 
there is reason to-hope that the author will yet be brought to 
see that he is a religious being, and needs a God and a Savior. 

As to the book too, indiscriminate censure would be folly. 
There is great ingenuity and acuteness displayed in it. This 
too we mightexpect. The Christian reads the Bible with his 
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heart as well as his mind, though it ought to be read so always, 
he yet often fails completely to understand it from this cause. 
The infidel reads it only with his understanding, and is always 
actively engaged in scrutinizing its details. He may often 
make discoveries, and teach us much as to the letter of Serip- 
ture, for the very reason that he gives his mind to that alone. 
In this way much use may be made of infidel works. Our 
author says on p, 37-—*“I fear the writing of this work will 
be a thankless business.” We should think so too, did we sup- 
pose it would do any real harm to Christianity. Men do not 
usually thank those who bereave them of their dearest friends 
or snatch from them their choicest treasure. But having little 
apprehension on this point, we are glad to acknowledge our 
obligations to the author, for the acuteness with which he has 
pointed out many apparent contradictions and difficulties in 
the Scripture, thus leading us to new discoveries, and a deeper 
insight into its essential harmony. 

But it is time we turned to the book itself. Its title explains 
its purpose. The most of its contents may be clustered under 
the following heads : 

1. Objections to the Bible on account of inconsistencies and 
contradictions in the detail of facts. 

2, Objections to the moral character and conduct of Christ 
and his Apostles. 

3. Objections with respect to Prophecy. 

4. Objections from the incredible nature of events record- 
ed. 

We have only space now to attend to the first of these 
classes of objections (which, however, is much the longest) 
and that ina general way. We shall not leave the book here, 
however, but examine as we have opportunity, the assertions 
and logic of the remaining portions, in subsequent numbers. 

1. Objections to the. Bible on account of alleged inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions in the detail of facts. 

Differences with respect to the circumstances of a fact, do 
not make void the fact itself. If two men assert that they 
saw a meteor in the Heavens, on a particular night, but one 
fixes the time at 10, and the other at half past 10, they agree 
in the fact but differ in the circumstances. It would be idle to 
argue from this inconsistency, that no meteor was seen at all. 
Yet this is exactly the kind of argument used throughout the 
work before us. It is the staple argument of the book. 

In all matters of history, especially on occasions when the 
feelings are much excited, we should expect to find witnesses 
contradicting themselves in the details. They always do so if 
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they are honest writers, and are independent ofeach other.— 
If they do not difler, we infer collusion. 

I] happen to have before me two lives of Napoleon, one by 
Walter Scott, the other by Bourienne. I have opened, with- 
out any particular notice, at the battle of Marengo. This is 
one of the greatest events in the life of Napoleon — it decided 
his destiny — it is only a few years since it occurred — yet | 
find palpable contradictions in the difierent narratives. First, 
as to what gained the victory for the French — one author as- 
cribes it to Desaix, the other to Killerman. Bourienne states 
that Desaix’s division was cut in pieces; * the Austrian column 
which had just crushed Desaix’s division.” Scott on the other 
hand says, that “ the fate of Buonaparte was determined, by 
the arrival of Desaix at the moment he did,” — while again 
the Duke of Ravigo, who was Desaix’s ai-de-camp, says “ The 
fate of the battle was decided by Killerman’s charge,” —and 
Napoleon, writing at St. Helena, attributes it again to Desaix. 
Again, we have in both works the conversation between Napo- 
leon and Desaix, when they met in the midst of the field.— 
They flatly contradict each other. According to Scott, De- 
saix says, “* The battle is lost —I suppose [ can do no more for 
you than secure your retreat.” But according to Bourienne, 
who says he had the account from Napoleon himself, on the 
evening of the battle, Desaix said, “ The battle is completely 
lost, but it is only 2 o’clock, there is still time enough to gain 
another.” Again, it is disputed whether Killerman’s charge 
was his own thought or Napoleon’s. Bourienne says the first, 
“It cannot be denied that it was the instantaneous inspiration of 
Killerman, which changed the defeat into a victory, and gained 
the battle of Marengo.” While on the other hand, Rovigo 
declares he himself carried to him the order from Napoleon. 

Now suppose I should say —“ These writers contradict one 
another so much about this battle, that I don’t believe any bat- 
tle was fought at all. One attributes the victory to one gen- 
eral, another to a different one; every man of intelligence 
therefore must see that the victory could not have been gained 
by either. The conversation between Desaix and Napoleon, 
is so differently reported, that it is plain enough they had no 
conversation atall. And since the credit of a charge of cavalry 
of such great importance is attributed now to one man and 
now to another, all sound reasoning compels us to the belief 
that there was no charge of cavalry.” 

Would not every one say— You argue irrationally my 
friend. In the hurry and confusion of a great battle, it is nat- 
ural that mistakes should be made. Far from denying that 
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there was a battle, and that the French won it, you should be- 
lieve it, since all the writers agree as to these points. So too 
they all tell of a conversation between the two generals, though 
they differ as to the things said — believe then that there was 
aconversation, Allagree too that Killerman and Desaix both 
made a charge; therefore you have no right to doubt this point, 
though you may give the most credit to one or the other, as 
you see cause. 

Now apply this principle to the objections against the Bible 
in the work before us. The author argues in this way. The 
Kivangelists all agree in declaring that Christ arose from the 
dead, ‘but I find them differing as to the circumstances. They 
differ as to the number of women who went to the tomb and 
saw him, hence I infer that no women saw him. They differ 
as to the object they had in going to the sepulchre, hence I con- 
clude that they did not go to the sepulchre. They differ as to 
where they saw the angel, hence I argue that they saw noth- 
ing. They differ as to whom the women told. It is clear 
then that they told nobody. They differ as to where Jesus 
showed himself and ascended into Heaven. It is perfectly 
evident then, that he showed himself to no one, and did not 
ascend into Heaven. In fine, all these contradictory accounts 
of the resurrection show conclusively, that there was no re- 
surrection, and that the whole story is a fable. 

May we not answer, as in the previous case? This is a has- 
ty conclusion, sir. In the confusion of mind, arising from such 
wonderful events, it is natural that mistakes should be made. 
But so far from denying the resurrection of Christ, and his be- 
ing seen by his friends, and ascending into Heaven, you should 
admit these points, since all the witnesses agree in regard to 
them. As to the points about which they difler, you may 
make up your judgment, but where they all agree, admit their 
testimony. 

This argument goes on the supposition, that the discrepan- 
cies are as great as stated. But an examination and compari- 
son of them, will show that in most cases, they are but ap- 
parent differences, which vanish before a searching criticism. 
Some differences do, however, unquestionably remain, and if 
we suppose the Evangelists to be miraculously inspired, as to 
the words they should use, this would be a formidable difficul- 
ty. But there is no reason in Scripture or elsewhere, for be- 
lieving this. Their inspiration was the spirit of Ged in their 
hearts, which quickened their perceptions and strengthened 
their faculties, just as a deep and vital interest in a subject al- 


ways does. If aman gives you an account of the sickness 
42* 
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and death of a beloved wife, though it happened years before, 
he will probably be very accurate and minute in all the impor- 
tant particulars of the matter. You cannot doubt that his 
history is substantially correct, thongh his only inspiration is 
the deep interest he felt in the whole affair. Love sharpened 
his faculties, love strengthened his memory. Just so the vital 
love of Christ, wrought in the Apostles hearts by the spirit of 
God, is a sufficient warrant for the correctness of their state- 
ments in the main, while it opposes no bar to the commission 
of unimportant errors. 

We will here close our present notice of this book, with the 
prayer that by a proper treatment of Infidels, by meeting them 
in a candid and Christian spirit, we may always be enabled to 
render their attacks on religion, not only harmless, but also 
beneficial. “ Defendetur religio,” says Lactantius, * non occi- 
dendo, sed moriendo,” and the principle will always hold good. 
It is not by the abuse of Infidels, that we shall convert the world 
to righteousness. It is not déymatising or calling names or 
refusing to admit the strength of their arguments, that we 
shall best maintain the truth. But by a careful consideration, 
even of their careless assertions, by a candid admission of their 
solid arguments, by a respectful treatment of their persons as 
fellow men and children of God, by trusting more to the power 
of God’s truth and Providence, than our own logic to convert 
them, — so may we be enaovled, if indeed religion be a reality 
and Christianity a gospel of truth, to overpower, at last, all 
opposition, by the mild influences of Reason, Forbearance and 

ve. EDITOR. 





Arr. 4.—SONNET.—Tuovenrs. 


Vast are the thoughts, yet vague, that sometimes come 
Flashing upon the confines of my mind, 

E’en as the lightning in yon twilight dome, 

Sudden and glorious : — but who may find 

Whither it goeth? Socome gleams of thought 

To the dim regions of the brain — and so 

Vanish, as they were feverish dreams — of nought. 
Why cannot ! detain them — must they go? 

Is there no sorcery by which to stay 

Their flight! No potent magic to recall 

The fugitives, ere wholly pass’d away ? 

No! Like some slow retiring g!.ost. they all 

In their dim beauty steal away, and seem 

But like the fading memories of some broken dream ! * cP. 6. 
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Arr. 4.— DISCOVERY IN THE MISSISSIPPI VAL- 
LEY.— No. u. 


a 


HENNEPIN 


The next European, after Marquette and Toliette, who visited 
the Mississippi from the north, was Hennepin, a Fleming by 
birth, and a Franciscan priest by profession. He was passion- 
ately fond of travelling from childhood, and he nourished this 
passion by reading all books of voyages which fell into his 
hands. Especi ally did he read the travels of those of his own 
order —an order which had been peecniliarly prominent in fur- 
nishing Missionaries — and their works, as he says, not only 
increased his fondness for visiting foreign lands, but gave him 
a passion for carrying the Gospel to the heathen. He was a 
man of an imaginative and romantic mind, born to be a tra- 
veller, but unhappily so anxious to publish an entertaining 
volume to the world, that in writing the history of his jour- 
neys, he scrupled not to call in the aid of fancy, when facts 
would not have been suftic iently interesting. When he speaks 
of the adventures of others, he may be relied on; ; but he was 
so anxious for his own fame, that when he speaks of his own 
adventures, one can only rely on the fact, that he will affirm 
that he has seen whatever he wishes to have seen. 

He embarked for America with Francis de Laval, after- 
wards Bishop of Quebec. Before his swelling imagination, 
the opening prospect of the ocean, was the uncurtaining of a 
new world. On the ever restless seas, brooded inysterious ter- 
rors. He witnessed with astonishment, fights between the 
sword-fish and whale, and the quantities of fish taken on New 
Foundland. But at length escaping storm and surge and the 
vague fears of the sea, he arrived at Quebec. To harden him- 
self for missionary enterprizes, he at first went on short mis- 
sionary excursions, of 20 or 30 leagues, round about Quebec. 
His first regular mission was among the Iroquois. He spent 
two years and a half at Catarokony, or Frontenac, situated 
on the north side of the mouth of Lake Ontario. Here 
he finished the mission house, made the tour of the five 
cantons of the Iroquois with a single soldier in winter, preach- 
ed the Gospel to them, and with tse aid of Father Luke Buis- 
set, translated the Apostle’ screed, Lord’s prayer and ordinary 
jitany into Iroquois, and taught them to the Indian children. 
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He laments, however, that all their instructions were of no 
avail. The savages listened to the missionaries, because their 
teachings were accompanied with presents. The Indian’s 
faith lasted no longer than it was accompanied with food and 
presents from the white men. In their summer hunting expe- 
ditions, says Hennepin, they forgot all that they had learned 
in the winter. 

Having spent about three years in this region, (where he 
had learnt trom the Indians, that there was an easy passage 
through the country of the Iroquois, by the Hohio, into the 
sea at Florida,) he returned toQuebec. He was to accompany 
La Salle on his Western expedition, and entered into the Rec- 
collet’s convent of St. Mary, to prepare and sanctify himself 
for his great work. Having received the Bishop’s blessing, 
and provided himself with a portable chapel, one blanket and 
a mat of rushes— which constituted all his baggage — he 
started up the St. Lawrence. At Montreal his two boatmen 
were seduced away, and he was obliged to procure two others. 
On November 18, 1678, he sailed in a Brigantine of ten tons 
from Frontenac, and on the 16th of January, 1779, entered 
the river Niagara. On January 11th, mass was performed by 
him, the first time it was ever celebrated in that country.— 
Touching and solemn must have been the worship paid by 
these few feeble men, in these frozen aud savage regions, in 
the heart of a continent. On the one side moaned the wintry 
surges of Lake Ontario, on the other, the winds stirred the 
shadows of the dark and endless forests; and between the wil- 
derness and the sea stood man in his weakness, and sought aid 
of God. 

Having got their Brigantine ashore out of the way of the 
ice, they built a vessel of sixty tons, called the Griffin, six 
miles above the falls, during the winter and spring of 1679.— 
Hennepin returned to Fort Frontenac to engage two priests 
to accompany him; and La Salle returned to finish his pre- 
parations, leaving M. de Tonti in command. Having com- 
pleted their preparations, La Salle and the monks returned, 
and going on ship board—in all 34 men—on August 7th, 
1679, they set sail, W. S. W., with a a good wind, up Lake 
Erie. Of their voyage up the Lake, and their adventures un- 
til they arrive at Fort Creve Coeur, which La Salle established 
in Illinois, we shall not here speak, as the account belongs pro- 
perly to the narrative of La Salle’s expedition, of which Hen- 
nepin was the principle chronicler. We cannot, however, 
pass over his account of the Falls of Niagara. In his first 
volume of travels, he says they are six hundred feet high, and 
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describes them as bringing down and killing fishes and wild 
beasts. It was suspected in France that his travels might 
contain some romance as well as truth, whereupon, in a pre- 
face to a second volume which he published, he is exceedingly 
indignant, and defending himself from the charge of an un- 
truth in this and other matters, he says, that instead of exag- 
gerating, he kad understated the height of the cataract — that 
instead of its being only six hundred, it was more than seven 
hundred feet high, and in other respects far more wonderful 
than he had represented it to be. * 

Various difficulties, which will be spoken of in our accout of 
La Salle, prevented that able leader from proceeding on at that 
time to the Mississippi. He therefore left M. de. Tonti in 
command of Fort Creve Cveur in Illinois; sent Hennepin in a 
canoe with two men, to explore the Mississippi up from the 
mouth of Illinois river; while he himself, with three men, 
returned to Frontenac. 

February 29, 1680, Hennepin set sail down the Illinois river 
in a canoe, with two men, who were all the way troubleseme 
to him, and sometimes were upon the point of leaving him.— 
March Sth, he reached the Mississippi, (the Meschasipi — the 
great river) but were delayed here some days, by the coming 
down of the ice. Here he resolved, contrary to the command 
of La Salle, to descend instead of ascending the river. It is 
doubtful whether he did descend to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi or not. His journal contains nothing which might not 
have been drawn from Marquette’s journal or some other 
source, and it is generally believed that his account of descend- 
ing the river is false. But the ambition which the good Fran- 
ciscan had to be thought the discoverer of the course and 
mouth of that great river, was too much for his piety; and the 
only merit of his journey consists in what was pillaged from 
others, or was produced in his own imagination. His journal 
however is an interesting one. He describes the Mississippi, 
in some places as a league, and where narrowest, half a league 
wide. He is delighted with the cane-brakes that border on 
the river — with the richness of the vegetation, and the varie- 


* Hennepin’s statement as to the height of the fulls, however exaggerated, is 
modest compared with that of Baron Ja Hontan, the fictitious name under which 
the monk Guedeville published his travels. He visited Niagara in 16¢8, and says 
that the falls are seven or eight hundred feet high, and half a league broad —that 
towards the middle, there is an island that leans over as if ready to fall — that all 
the beasts which cross the river within a quarter of a league above the island, are 
drawn down by the rushing water —and that the water shoots so far over at the 
fall, that three men may walk underneath between the cataract and the precipice, 
without any difficulty, except that of being slightly sprinkled with water. 
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ty of wildanimals seen. He frequently met with Indians, and 
stopped among the Akansas (Arkansas) both going and return- 
ing, and was treated with great kindness. On the 10th they 
killed a cow swimming the river; and lower down they saw 
crocodiles which at night they frightened with lighted match- 
es. They lived on Indian corn pounded and mixed with wa- 
ter; except occasionally, when they dared to hunt, or met with 
game accidentally. 

~ March 25th. He arrived at a point at which the Mississippi 
divides itself into three channels, where he took the middle 
channel, which was. broad and deep. Here the water was 
brackish ; four leagues lower it was salt as the sea; and yet 
four leagues lower down he discovered the sea itself, and went 
ashore on the east side of the river. If Hennepin was actu- 
ally the discoverer of the Mississippi, we can scarcely imagine 
a condition in which one could be more cut off from humanity, 
than he was here in the midst of the swamps that encircle the 
Bulize. Before him opened a vast gulf, almost unknown to the 
Muropean navigator. Above him, the vast length of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Illinois, a continent of wilderness, and a hun- 
dred intervening hostile and savage tribes divided him from a 
weak fort, his only place of retreat at the north. With him 
were two men, half savages, their means of conveyance a birch 
bark canoe, their supplies a little Indian corn. They left at 
the mouth of the river, where they landed, a letter signed by 
himself and his two men— erected a cross twelve feet high— 
knelt — prayed —sung and embarked. April Ist, their re- 
turning voyage commenced. They hurried away, dreading 
not only danger from the savages, but fearing lest they should 
meet with Spaniards from New Mexico, and be carried off as 
prisoners or be put todeath. About the end of April they ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Illinois. According to Hennepin the 
mouth of the Mississippi lies between latitude 27° and 28°.— 
From the mouth of the Illinois to the sea, by the windings of 
the river, according to his calculation, it was three hundred 
and forty leagues, but only one hundred and fifty leagues in a 
direct line; while it was 800 leagues from the source of the 
Mississippi to the Mexican Gulf. 

Hennepin having disobeyed the orders of La Salle, dared 
notto return to Creve Coeur without ascending the Mississippi. 
This he certainly did, and was the discoverer of St. Anthony’s 
Falls. He has given the distances and names of places with 
some care. We give the names as he gives them, that our 
readers may trace his course, and judge of his accuracy.— 
From the Illinois to the Wisconsin 100 leagues; to the Black 
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river 25 leagues; to the lake of tears, (so called because the 
savages who seized them here debated whether to murder 
them) 30 leagues. From the river of wild bulls to the river 
of the Grave, connected by a portage with Lake Superior, 40 
leagues: and 10 leagues yet higher, he arrived at the fall of 
St. Anthony. Of these falls he was the discoverer. He de- 
scribes them at fifty or sixty feet high. Eight leagues above, 
is the mouth of the river Issati or St. Francis, which comes 
out at lake Issati. Here on April 12, they were made prison- 
ers by the Issati Indians. From this time he was carried as 
a prisoner among the Issati and Annadonessians, for some 
months, in the region between the head waters of the Missis- 
sippi and Lake Superior. They were used savagely, they 
were robbed of their property and their lives threatened.— 
They travelled about in a country full of morasses, swamps and 
lakes. It is impossible, however, to trace their route upon any 
modern map. Ie says that the northern Indians have bark 
canoes; that the canoes of the southern Indians are made en- 
tirely of wood; hence on account of the superior lightness and 
swiftness of the birch bark canoe, the Indians of the Upper 
Mississippi have greatly the advantage in war. After a vari- 
ety of wanderings with the Indians, compelled to row their 
canoes and subjected to every variety of hardship, he was set 
free. Returning to the Mississippi, he descended to the mouth 
of the Wisconsin, and ascending that river he crossed the usual 
portage, and entered by the Fog river the bay of Puars, now 
Green bay, and wintered at Michillimacinac.* He left this place 
during easter week 1681. The water around the borders of 
the lake was still frozen, but he hurried on to Quebec. La 
Salle was absent, and Hennepin made no mention to any one 
of his having descending to the mouth of the Mississippi.— 
Hennepin having lived eleven years in America, returned to 
France and, in 1654, published his account of Louisiana. It 
was not until after this that he pretended to have discovered 
the course of the Mississippi below the Iilinois. His reason 
for not doing it, he says was the fear of disobliging La Salle, 
who was anxious to have the honor of this discovery, and who 
did descend the Mississippi in 1682. When the latter found 
that Hennepin had discovered it two years before him, and con- 
trary to his orders, he never forgave him, but procured his ex- 
pulsion from France. Such is a brief abstract of father Hen- 
nepin’s account of his journeyings in.the Mississippi Valley. 


E. P. 
* This place is remarkable as being the one where Marquette began the first European 
settlement, north-west of Fort Frontenac. This took place in 1671. Since then, it 
has ever been one of the principal seats of the fur trade in those regions. 
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Arr. 6.—ORIGINAL SIN. 


[The Calvinistic doctrine of hereditary sin—sin, which the sin' 
ner does not bring upon himself, but for which he is to be eternally 
damned — seems fast falling away even from its strong holds in the 
bosom of Orthodoxy. Yet the advocates of the new school doc- 
trine retain the words of the old fashioned Calvinism, and think, 
that because they can rationally believe that mankind are unwilling 
to do God’s will, they are warranted in saying, that they cannot do 
it. It will take Doctor Beecher a long time to convince us or even 
his honest Presbyterian brethren, that the assertion of man’s mere 
unwillingness to do right, is the same thing as attributed to mankind 
in the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, which insists upon an “ ori- 
ginal corruption, whereby they are utterly indisposed, disabled and 
made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil.” 

We must all allow the general depravity pervading the world, and 
the many strong propensities which draw the soul away from what 
it knows to be right. But why insist on an hereditary depravity — 
an original sin to account for this? Is there not as much reason for 
accounting for Adam’s transgression, on the ground of hereditary 
sin, as there is for accounting for the common sinfulness of man- 
kind on that supposition. 

We said the doctrine of original sin is fast falling away, even 
from its strong holds. Still there is an attempt to preserve it in 
appearance among the Reformed Orthodox party, and a full adhe- 
rence to it among the ranks of the Old School Calvinists. The 
following remarks therefore, taken from the Unitarian Miscellany, 
will not be out of place in your pages. Ss. 0.] 


We take this opportunity to offer, in few words, some 
objections to the doctrine of original sin, or hereditary de- 
pravity. 

“J. This doctrine is inconsistent with the moral attributes 
of the Deity, Whatever may be the original nature of man, 
and it is precisely such as God has given him, there can be no 
crime, no guilt,in possessing sucha nature. Nor can there be 
crime in following the propensity of this nature, unless he has 
power to counteract it. No case can be plainer than this. 
Nothing is more obvious, than that no one can justly be pun- 
ished for being in the condition in which he was created, and 
which he has not power to change. If there be such a thing 
as original sin, it cannot be punished without violating the 
most imperious laws of justice. It does not remove the diffi- 
culty to say, God may justly do what he pleases with his own 
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work; for if any one can satisfy himself, that under any possi- 
ble circumstances, it is just to punish the innocent, he must 
certainly allow it to be oppressive and cruel, and this would 
be equally derogatory to the moral perfections of God. Be- 
sides, the justice of God can never be considered, except in 
connexion with his mercy, goodness, love. As al] these attri- 
butes are perfect, they can never act in opposition to one 
another, but must always harmonize. In a human tribunal, a 
judge may be just, and not merciful. This can never be true 
of God. His attributes are infinite. The demands of his 
mercy and goodness are as strong as those of his justice. One 
can never be exercised without the concurrence of the other. 

“2. The idea of punishment for original sin is founded on 
inadmissible principles. The true design of punishment is to 
amend or reform the offender. In human society, it may 
have the more enlarged purpose of deterring others from vice 
by fear of suffering, but even here no other object is contem- 
plated, than good to the individual, or the community. Pun- 
ishment inflicted for any other purpose is universally depreca- 
ted as the wantonness of a cruel and barbarous tyranny. Now 
if men are punished for having a wicked nature, this punish- 
ment can do nothing towards reforming them, or causing 
them to avoid the evils into which the tendency of their moral 
constitution compels them to fall. Such punishment is vindic- 
tive, and can only be inflicted to gratify a malignant temper. 
This is impossible with God; and therefore he never can pun- 
ish any of his creatures for a sinful nature, which he has made 
a necessary condition of their existence. 

«3. This doctrine destroys moral obligation. By what 
law of reason, or justice, is any one bound to perform an im- 
possibility? How is he accountable for actions, which he is 
obliged to commit? If he is “wholly inclined to all evil,” he 
has no power to do good, and is in no sense a free agent. If 
such be the constitution of his nature, he can never be an- 
swerable for his conduct. He is a machine, which can move 
only as it is directed. The strongest motive to virtue and 
holiness is thus destroyed. The scriptures teach us, that we 
shall be judged according to our deeds. From this, we be- 
lieve we can do good if we will, and we strive to do it ac- 
cordingly. We feel this to be a duty and a virtue, and we 
are stimulated by the hope of a promised reward. But if, 
from our very nature, we “are utterly indisposed, disabled, 
and made opposite to all good,” there can be neither duty, 
virtue, nor reward connected with human action. We are 
compelled to do evil. Motives to goodness are vain, for we 
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cannot be moved by them. There is no free agency, and 
consequently no accountability. 

“4, If men be totally depraved, how does it happen, that 
they do good? No person is without some principles of good- 
ness. No bosom is so dark and malignant, as not sometimes 
to emit a ray of benevolence, feeling, sympathy, affection, 
kindness. No one has ever seen a human being, however 
wicked, who ‘has been incapable from infancy of having a 
good impression, or of doing a good deed. This is proved by 
by every person’s observation; and yet, if men are brought 
into the world with a total depravity of nature, it would be as 
impossible for them ever afterwards, while they possessed 
that nature, to have a good feeling or doa good deed, as it 
it is for wicked man to be happy. This argument alone 
is in our opinion conclusive. Our observation, and the scrip- 
tures, force the truth upon us, that all men have the power of 
virtuous feeling and action; but if they were born perfectly 
depraved, it would be impossible for them under any circum- 
stances to show marks of a single particle of goodness, either 
in principle, disposition, or practice. Nothing could proceed 
from any human being, but the blackness of wickedness, and 
the bloody deeds of crime. 

“5, What was the design of God in creating man? Was 
it not, that he may improve his powers, increase in excellence 
and grow up into a state of knowledge, of intellectual and 
moral strength, which shall fit him for the occupations and 
happiness of another, and a more exalted state of existence? 
Every faculty he possesses indicates him to have been formed 
for improvement, both in his physical and moral nature. He 
can go on from one attainment to another in every thing. 
He can treasure up new stores of knowledge; sharpen his 
powers of perception, discrimination, and judgement; go forth 
into wider fields of speculation and thought; add new strength 
to his memory; refine his moral feelings; become more and 
more fervent in his piety; and more and more conformed to 
the law of his Maker. These are facts, which can only be 
accounted for on the supposition, that our moral nature is im- 
provable, and that we may go on, “adding to faith virtue, 
knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness, charity,” and one degree of excellence to another, till 
we arrive at an indefinite extent. But a totally depraved na- 
ture can never be improved, nor, by any human exertions, 
changed for the better in the last possible degree. 

“6. The notion of imputed sin, or the sin of which one is 
guilty by reason of the conduct of another, is absurd. A sin, 
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which is not personal, is not sin at all. That men are now 
accountable for what Adam did six thousand years ago, is too 
idle a dream to amuse any serious or thinking mind. That 
their condition may be affected by the conduct of Adam, has 
nothing in it impossible or unreasonable. That it is so, is 
their misfortune, but not their guilt. They can be guilty of 
nothing, and consequently answerable for nothing, which has 
not proceeded from their own personal will and deed. It is, 
therefore, a solecism in language, as well as a violation of com- 
mon sense and scripture, to say, that “Adam’s corrupted nature 
was conveyed to his posterity” in any way, which should 
“impute to them the guilt of Adam’s sin,” or make them for 
this reason alone worthy of punishment, or subject to the dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty. And furthermore, there is no evi- 
dence, that Adam was totally depraved; and there seems no 
occasion to talk about his transmitting a depravity, even if it 
were possible, which he cannot be proved ever to have pos- 
sessed. 

“7, Another argument, and one which we think should be 
decisive with every christian, is, that this doctrine is no where 
taught by our Savior. He not only never hints at any moral 
depravity or sin, which has descended to us from Adam, but 
inculcates principles directly opposed to this doctrine. He 
always speaks of sin as a personal transgression, and attributes 
it to the corrupt principles, which men have imbibed by wil- 
fully perverting their moral powers, —to a disinclination to 
check the passions, an undue love of worldly pleasure, an un- 
lawful indulgence of appetite, and to all the deficiencies and 
excesses, which it is in their power to remedy. And it is re- 
markable, that the precepts of his religion are every where 
given as rules and correctives. You will find him invariably 
charging men to turn from their sins, to forsake them, to re- 
pent. But how can men forsike a sin, which was born with 
them, and which is inherent in their nature? Or of what service 
can rules be to beings, who are born with an irremediable 
moral incapacity to obey them? On particular occasions, our 
Savior would seem to enter as strong a protest against this 
doctrine, as can well be expressed in words. He says, “ Suf- 
fer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me; for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” * Now according to the 
doctrine we are considering, if persons of any age are ina 
state of perfect moral corruption, they must be little children, 
because in these there has been no visible evidence of any spe- 





* Matt. xix. 14. 
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cial influence of divine grace. And do you believe, that of 
such totally depraved beings is the kingdom of Heaven? Is 
it not evident, that Christ considered little children, before 
they had knowingly committed any sin, as pure, free from in- 
iquity, and already in a condition to enjoy the blessedness of 
Heaven? Listen to what be says in another place. “ Unless 
ye be converted, and become as little children, ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” * Observe this passage with care. 
In being converted, you are not told here, that you are to have 
a new nature, one that you never before had ; but you are to 
be brought back to that, which you had in infancy. You are 
to repent of your sins, and forsake them; not the sins of Adam, 
but those, which you have contracted by contact with the 
world, by slighting the laws of God, and going heedlessly after 
the devices of men. Had you held fast your integrity, prac- 
tised virtue, and followed, to the extent of your knowledge and 
capacity, only the counsels of the Lord, you would still have 
retained the innocence and purity of little children, and been 
as fit subjects as they for the kingdom of Heaven. But now 
you are sinners, you must use such means as are pointed out 
to recover the purity you have lost, and to restore the inno- 
cence of unperverted nature. 

“8. If such a doctrine as the one in question make a part 
of christianity, one would expect not only to find it taught 
with great explicitness by Christ himself, but would look for 
it asa perpetual theme of the preaching of the Apostles.— 
Whoever consults either of these sources for this doctrine will 
be disappointed. He will search in vain through the Acts of 
the Apostles, in which the record of their preaching, and sev- 
eral of their sermons, are contained. They preach a doctrine 
as opposite to this, as day to night. They say nothing of 
Adam’s transgression, as a cause of guilt to his posterity; 
they say nothing of total depravity; nothing of imputed sin. 
On the contrary, they uniformly charge the sins both of 
Jews and Gentiles upon themselves and exhort them to re- 
pentance and good works, as the means of christian excel- 
lence, and the terms of salvation. 

“9. But an objection to this doctrine, which is of no 
trifling magnitude, is its immoral tendency. With what 
views can those persons look upon God, who are convinced, 
that he has brought them into the world under his wrath and 
curse, liable to all the miseries of his life—and to the pains of 
hell forever,” + and has left them in a state of helplessness, 





* Matt. xviii. 3. t Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, 2. 19. 
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with a total inability to improve their moral condition? Is 
it possible for any gratitude, or love, or thankfulness, or re- 
verence to dwell in the heart where this conviction has gained 
a firm and settled hold? Is it in a human nature to love and 
thank the being, who you believe has made you wretched, and 
left you so without remedy? Can you reverence a being, who 
you feel treats you with injustice and cruelty? Surely all 
this is impossible, and if you actually believe God to possess 
the character, which this doctrine makes him possess, and act 
from your belief, you cannot avoid being influenced more by 
a spirit of hatred, than of love toward him; more by the feel- 
ings of a convict condemned without cause and without mer- 
cy, than of an independent moral agent, who feels that he has 
an important part to act, and who enjoys the freedom of an 
intelligent, rational accountable being. 

“And what effect must this doctrine have, when allowed to 
exert its natural influence, on the conduct of men in life? 
Where can so good an apology be found for sin, as that it pro- 
ceeds from a corrupt nature, which cannot be changed! This 
is an argument, which the most wicked may use, nor can the 
advocate for original sin confute it. Every kind of iniquity 
may be cloaked under this pretence. If the sinner be a con- 
scientious believer in the doctrine of total depravity, he may 
without any compunction persevere in his sin, and for this 
very good reason, because God has given him a corrupt nature, 
and he is obliged to be wicked whether he will consent or not. 
There is no escaping these consequences. If we be told, that 
these consequences do not always appear in the conduct of 
men, as coming from these causes, we reply, it is no fault of 
their principles, not because they do not act up tothem. This 
often happens with other errors of opinion. They do so much 
violence to the good sense, the understanding, and the natural 
perceptions of right and wrong, that every one revolts at the 
thought of putting his own principles in practice. 

“But we have no faith in principles, which have a licentious 
tendency; we do not believe any doctrine true, which does 
not encourage the best virtues of the heart and sincere piety 
to God; we do not believe any doctrine essential to a christian 
faith, which we cannot find in the scriptures; nor do we re- 
ceive, as a part of any kind of faith, a doctrine, which is at 
war with our understanding. For these reasons we think 
nothing more visionary and unscriptural, than the notions of 
imputed guilt, and original sin. We believe every one is ac- 
countable to God for his own guilt, and his own sins, and no 
others.” 

44* 
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Art. 7.—SHELLEY AND POLLOK. 


Much as I do mourn and condemn many of Shelley’s ex- 
travagancies of action and opinion, I cannot but admire him 
as a poet, before many, who have been ranked above him in 
power and moral tone, and who would scorn to be spoken of 
in the same breath, with this much reprobated, little read, and 
less understood son of the Muses. 

In power and compass of imagination, Shelley is without a 
superior, if he have an equal. The elements, sun, moon, 
stars, storm, lightning, become his willing instruments — the 
ready alphabet of his thoughts, the symbols of his feelings, — 
the heralds of his soul. He seems also to have command over 
the most fearful elements of the moral world. In his Prome- 
theus Unbound, there is a working of mighty passion, a crea- 
tion of moral sublimity, in comparison with which, thunder 
and lightning, storm and hail, and the whole force of the ele- 
ments of earth, sea and air, seem tame and lamb-like. In fact, 
Shelley is the best representative of the Ideal power, as un- 
controlled by the other faculties. Of course we must allow a 
greater merit to those poets, who deal with the more familiar 
scenes and characters of life, than to those, who deal with 
the grand and extraordinary. “The grand and fearful,” Henry 
Heine says truly, “are of much easier representation in Art, 
than the trifling and the little.’ Therefore we must rank 
Shakspeare’s and Goethe’s creations in the walks of common 
life, above the grand and fearful creations of Shelley. Still 
we say, that as a representative of the pure unqualified Ideal 
faculty Shelley is unsurpassed, if he is rivalled. 

Among Shelley’s moral characteristics, may be numbered an 
intense sensibility, that seems wonderful, when considered in 
connection with his great power of intellect. His face, with 
its singular expression of sensitiveness and thought, shews this 
characteristic. He could wield the mightiest thought and pas- 
sion, and yet respond to the gentlest touch of feeling; as the 
sun, which can raise the tornado, and yet nurture the gentlest 
flower; as the rushing wind, which can upheave oaks, con- 
ny oceans, and wake the gentle spirit-sounds of the Ho- 

ian. 

To this sensitive tenderness, so strangely contrasted with his 
might, Shelley united a burning love for his race, that some- 
times indeed led him into wild schemes of philanthropy : also 
a faith in man’s capacity for progress, and in the goodness of 
the overruling Deity ; a love of freedom, that seemed the great 
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passion of his nature, and which broke forth in condemnation 
of all the despotism of custom and rulers, and was perverted 
into a rebel defiance of many of the salutary and proper re- 
straints and institutions of society. 

Shelley was an unbeliever. For this, we mourn, and must 
condemn him for not making better use of his power and in- 
tellect, which would have taught him the truth of Christianity, 
and of his feeling heart, which could have revealed to him the 
unearthly beauty of the character of Jesus. But we must 
keep one thing in mind, in passing judgment on Shelley, for 
his avowed opinions. His opinions in regard to God and 
Christ, were formed and declared in reference and indignant 
opposition to the prevalent ideas of bigots on those subjects.— 
He denies God but it is rather the God, whom bigotry has cre- 
ated, than the God of Nature and Father of Christ. He re- 
jects the doctrine of Christianity, but it is chiefly in view of 
the dogmas, which human creeds have appended to Christian 
Faith — such dogmas for instance, as that God is a God of 
Love, and yet has predestined, from all eternity, a great part 
of his creatures to Endless Hell. 

But much as we condemn Shelley’s extravagancies, and 
mourn his proud rebellious spirit, we must say, that he often 
exhibits much more true Christian feeling, and even Christian 
Faith, than many, who scoff at him, as an atheist and outlaw. 
Where shall we find a purer love of liberty, than in his Revolt 
of Islam— where a purer friendship, than in Adonais—where 
a more glowing love for man, than in his Prometheus, 
and Queen Mab— where a stronger faith in man’s capacity 
for progress and the goodness of the Supreme Power, than in 
his Hellas? Compare him with many of his revilers, and he 
takes the palm in point of moral elevation and Christian faith 
and feeling. Even what is called his atheism is better than the 
theism of some of his bigoted condemners. His ‘ Spirit of Na- 
ture’ is more like the God and Father of our Lord Jesus, than 
is the terrific Jehovah, whom we hear thundered out in such 
savage terms from some of our Presbyterian pulpits. In proof 
of this, compare an extract from Shelley’s Queen Mab, with a 
passage from that paragon of Calvinistic Poets, Robert Pol- 
lok. Look on the two, and say which is most Christian. 


Look on yonder earth : 
The golden harvest spring ; the unfailing sun, 
Sheds light and life ; the fruits, the flowers, the trees, 
Arise in due succession ; all things speak 
Peace, harmony, andlove. The universe, 
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In nature’s silent eloquence, declares 

Shall all fulfil the works of love and joy, — 
All but the outcast man. He fabricates 

The sword which stabs his peace ; he cherisheth 
The snakes that gnaw his heart ; he raiseth up 
The tyrant, whose delight is in his woe, 
Whose sport is inhis agony. Yon sun, 
Lights it the great alone? Yon silver beams, 
Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch, 
Than on the dome of kings! Is mother earth 
A step-dame to her numerous sons, who earn 
Her unshared gifts with unremitting toil ; 

A mother only to those puling babes 

Who, nursed in ease and luxury, make men 
The playthings of their babyhood, and mar, 

In self-important childishness, that peace 
Which men alone appreciate ! 


Spirit of Nature ! no, 
The pure diffusion of thy essence throbs 
Alike in every human heart. 
Thou, aye, erectest there 
Thy throne of power unappealable : 
Thou art the judge beneath whose nod 
Man’s brief and frail authority 
Is powerless as the wind 
That passeth idly by. 
Thine the tribunal which surpasseth 
The show of human justice, 
As God surpasses man, 





Spirit of Nature ! thou 
Life of interminable multitudes ; 
Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths through Heaven's deep silence lie; 
Soul of that smallest thing, 
The dwelling of whose life * 
Is one faint April sun gleam ; — 
Man, like these passive things, 


' Thy will unconsciously fulfilleth : 
Like theirs, his age of endless peace, 
Which time is fast maturing, 
Will swiftly, surely come ; 
And the unbounded frame, which thou pervadest, 
Will be without a flaw 
Marring its perfect symmetry. 
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Look on this picture and on this. We quote from Pollok’s 
description of the second coming of Christ and the Day of 
Judgment. 





So saying, God drew dark with utter wrath ; 
And, drawing now the sword, undrawn before, 
Which through the range of infinite, all around, 
A gleam of fiery indignation threw, 

He lifted up his hand omnipotent, 
And down among the damned the burning edge 

Plunged ; and from forth his arrowy quiver sent, 
Emptied, the seven last thunders ruinous, 

Which, entering, withered all their souls with fire. 

Then first was vengeance, first was ruin seen ! 
Red, unrestrained, vindictive, final, fierce ! 

They, howling, fled to west among the dark ; 
But fled not these the terrors of the Lord. 

Pursued, and driven beyond the Gulf, which frowns 
Impassable, between the good and bad, 

And downward far remote to left, oppressed 
And scorched with the avenging fires, begun 
Burning within them, — they upon the verge 
Of Erebus, a moment, pausing stood, 

And saw, below, the unfathomable lake, 

Tossing with tides of dark, tempestuous wrath ; 
And would have looked behind ; but greater wrath, 
Behind, forbade, which now no respite gave 
To final misery. God, in the grasp 

Of his Almighty strength, took them upraised, 

And threw them down, into the yawning pit 

Of bottomless perdition, ruined, damned, 

Fast bound in chains of darkness evermore ; 

And Second Death, and the Undying Worm, 

Opening their horrid jaws, with hideous yell, 

Falling, received their everlasting prey. 

A groan returned, as down they sunk, and sunk, 

And ever sunk, among the utter dark ! 

A groan returned ! the righteous heard the groan, 

The groan of all the reprobate, when first 

They felt damnation sure ! and heard Hell close ! 

And heard Jehovah, and his love retire ! 

A groan returned ! the righteous heard the groan, 

As if all misery, all sorrow, grief, 

All pain, all anguish, all despair, which all 

Have suffered, or shall feel, from first to last 

Eternity, had gathered to one pang, 

And issued in one groan of boundless wo! 
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I know not what others may think of these two passages. 
But to me they seem as unlike, as the two portraits which 
Hamlet showed his mother — the “ counterfeit presentment of 
two brothers.” Shelley’s tone is much nearer Christianity. 
Pollok’s seems to us horrible. The gentle Jesus, together 
with the everlasting Father, wielding the sword of eternal 
punishment, and raging as if with fiendish hate against sin- 
ners! What a false and abominable idea of those pangs, that 
come from the * worm, that never dies!’ 

Shelley says, in the preface to Prometheus, “I had rather 
he damned with Plato and Lord Bacon, than go to Heaven 
with Paley and Malthus.” Begging pardon for using the ex- 
pression, we say in similar terms: We had rather be damned 
with Perey Bysshe Shelley, than go to Heaven with John Cal- 
vin and Robert Pollok. Their Heaven must indeed be a hell 
to one, who feels a single thrill of love for universal man, or 
feels a single spark of the divinity stirring within. 

D. L. 





Arr. 8.— WEALTH AND POVERTY. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF QUEVEDO. 


Pray who is he that has the art 

Of softening e’en a lawyer’s heart, 

And by a simple touch o’ th’ hand 

Makes his hard face appear quite bland! 
Who conquers all, both young and old, 

Not by force of steel, but gold? 

Who’s more desired than Love or Health ? 
*Tis Wealth. 


Pray who is he that throws aside 

All vanity and worldly pride ? 

Who though he is a Christian true, 

Appears a heretic to view ! 

And who is often heard complain 

Of friends neglect and world’s disdain * 

Who's hated more than Vice can be ! 

‘Tis Poverty. &. €. 6. 
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Art. 9.-- LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL.— No. I. 
Friday, 13th Sept. 1833. At day-light made the land, Cape 


la Vela, on the east of Colombia; and at 9 P. M., we anchored 
about two miles from the town of Rio Hacha, in three fathoms 
water. We were boarded by a custom house boat, filled with 
dingy looking oflicials, dressed inw hite linen jackets and trow- 
sers, With immense Panama hats and the eternal cigar, which 
never leaves the lips of the Creole fora moment. The land- 
ing here is rather a nervous aflair; the surf beats so violently 
on the shore at this open roadstead, that the only boats which 
can be used for communicating between ship and shore, are 
certain queer looking canoes paddled by negroes; into one of 
these I got, with no little difficulty, for being as light and 
buoyant as an egg-shell, at every send of the sea, it would be 
tossed almost on our deck, and then recede as suddenly, some 
ten or fifteen feet. Once fairly in the canoe, my naked boat- 
men pushed off for the shore, but I began to have my doubts 
about reaching it, for the wind blew very fresh, off shore, the 
sea was very rough, one minute our canoe would be standing 
on its stern, the bows in the air, the next, a great wave would 
rush furiously and open mouthed upon us, but disappear harm- 
lessly under our keel, giving us, however, a tremendous bounce 
as itwent. This was mere cakes and ginger-bread, though, to 
what we saw when we arrived near the beach. Such a surf 
was running, that it seemed impossible to get through, without 
swamping the boat, in expectation of which event, several 
large Sharks were seen coming about with their back fin 
out of water, ready to welcome us into their element. On- 
ward kept the boatmen, singing, shouting and gabbling in 
their jargon, as if it was the best fun in the world. Shipping 
their oars, they let the canoe ride on a great wave broadside to, 
then all leaping overboard, they haul her upon the beach, before 
the returning wave can bear it off again. One moment we 
seemed swallowed up in the single surf; the next, I was whisked 
on shore by two pair of sturdy black arms, and walked up to 
the town, followed by a troop of naked negroes and Indians, 
who seemed to think me a great curiosity. 

This city of Rio Hacha, contains about 2000 inhabitants, of 
all colors, except perhaps white. It has a queer effect at first, 
to see persons in authority with flat noses and woolly heads, 
but one soon gets used to it, especially as the black governors 
and generals conduct themselves with as full much propriety as 
their lighter companions. ll here are eligible to office, 
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though of course the whites hold the greater part of them, as 
they are richer and better educated than the blacks or mulat- 
toes. The houses are mean, being general built of mud, with 
whitewashed walls and thatched roofs. 

Monday, 16th. This evening I saw the garrison paraded.— 
The men are Indians and mulattoes, and are dressed in a sur- 
tout of blue woollen, with white trowsers, and high caps of palm 
leaf. They are all bare footed, which looks rather unmilitary, 
but shoes are only an incumbrance in this climate. They are 
small and slight men, but are said to be good soldiers; very 
obedient, amenable to discipline, and though not heroic, possess 
a kind of passive courage, which does perhaps’ as well in an 
army, which comes nearest to perfection, when it becomes a 
mere machine. 

Sept. 18.— Many Indians are to be seen in this city every 
day, belonging to the tribe of Guajinos or Indios Bravos, who 
inhabit the country between this province and the Spaniards. 
They lead a sort of Aral life, feeding large herds of cattle and 
horses, in which consists their wealth, they are continually on 
horse-back, and fight with poisoned arrows. They are of 
darker complexion than the North American Indians, and more 
muscular, and are decidedly the finest looking men I have 
ever seen, having a most noble and graceful bearing, arising I 
suppose from their frames never being confined by any of the 
distorting and limb cramping dressess, which Europeans use, 
and to their being constantly in the open air. Their dress is 
very graceful and picturesque. A white cotton mantle thrown 
over the left shoulder, and confined around the waist by a belt. 
They usually wear a sort of coronet of grass or feathers, which 
shows to advantage on their long black hair. What takes 
much from the interest of their characters, however, is their 
habit of getting drunk, whenever they come into the city, and 
you may frequently see one of these Herculean looking chiefs 
lying helpless in the mud, having spent all the money which 
he got for his horses, in aguadiente, a poisonous liquid, rather 
worse if possible than New England rum. 

These Indians are divided into many petty tribes, which are 
continually at war with each other; in which consists the safe- 
ty of the Spaniards, for if united, they could sweep the whole 
country before them, being able to muster it is said, 10 or 
15,000 mounted warriors. The people of Rio Hacha are always 
at war with the nearest tribes, and it is very dangerous to ven- 
ture far from the city, without an escort, as they are contin- 
ually cutting off travellers and small parties. 

Sept. 20th. — As I was sitting reading to day, I saw an 
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animal run across the floor, which I took to be the grandfather 
of all spiders. .It proved to be a land crab, which are common 
here, [tis about the size of the sea crab, and lives in holes in 
the ground, feeding on vegetables snd insects and it will not 
refuse to assist the worms in devouring your mortal body, 
should you happen to leave it in Colombia. 

All sorts of venomous reptiles and insects swarm here, such 
as centipedes a foot long, scorpions immense spiders, and an 
abominable little insect called a chigoo, which gets into your 
flesh, and makes bad sores. Muskitoes are numerous, as 
where are they not? and a sort of little gnat, hardly visible, 
but which is very venomous. But the worst of all plagues, 
are the white ants, which will devour your house and all that 
it contains, furniture, books, clothing, every thing in short that 
is not of stone or iron. 

Sept. 23d. There is a fable somewhere, that Adam was 
allowed to return to the world, in order to give a look at it. 
He travelled about, not recognising any thing, until he came 
to Spain: “ Oh!” said he, “ This | know very well, nothing 
is changed since my time!” 

One is reminded of this by the appearance of every thing 
in this country. All is as it might have been in Spain, in the 
days of Cervantes. Monks, Muleteers, Mantillas, Guitars and 
Fandangoes meet one at every turn, and we might expect to 
see the barber with his brass bason on his head, were it not 
that the “having of beard” of these people is “simply a 
younger brother’s portion,” and therefore that functionary is 
not encouraged as in Old Spain, where chins are more hirsute. 

A string of mules are loading with goods for the interior, 
opposite my window. There are a dozen of them, each tied 
to the tail of his predecessor. Three men on horseback, 
armed with machetas, a kind of coarse sword, which they use 
as Jack does his knife, for all purposes, to cut their horses 
grass, and their own dinner and their enemies throats; these 
direct the string of mules. As they depart, the owner of the 
caravan, a fat Creole ina blue jacket, loose white trowsers 
and Panama hat, with cigar in mouth, and pistols in holsters, 
paces forth from the entry, (for in this country you ride into 
the front door and dismount in the parlour) followed by the 
waving of the Senora’s handkerchief and cries of Vaya usted 
con Dios ! 8. C. C. 
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Art. 10.— WILLIAM PENN’S, ARGUMENT AGAINST 
THE TRINITY. 


[In the year 1668, William Penn published his Sandy Founda- 
tion Shaken. This was a small tract containing brief arguments 
against the trinity, the doctrine of a plenary satisfaction, and justi- 
fication, by “imputative righteousness.”* So much attention was 
excited by this work, that the author was soon after committed to 
the Tower, on account, as was stated, of the “ offence it had given 
to some then at the helm of the church.” 

It was the object of his persecutors to induce him to retract his 
sentiments, and he was put in close confinement. But they did 
not effect their design. Penn remained inflexible. His noble reso- 
lution, his independent principles, and the conscious purity of his 
motives, are admirably depicted in his own language. ‘“ His ene- 
mies,” says his biographer, “ attained not their purpose ; for when 
after some time, his servant brought him word, that the bishop of 
London was resolved he should publicly recant or die a prisoner, 
he made this reply: “ All is well. I wish they had told me so be- 
fore, since the expecting of a release put a stop to some business. 
Thou mayest tell my father, who, I know, will ask thee, these 
words ; that my prison shall be my grave, before I will budge a jot; 
for | owe my conscience to no mortal man ; I have no need to fear. 
God will make amends for all, They are mistaken in me; I value 
not their threats nor resolutions; for they shal! know I can weary 
out their malice and peevishness ; and in me shall they all behold 
a resolution above fear, conscience above cruelty, a baffle put to all 
their designs, by the spirit of patience, the companion of all the 
tribulated flock of the blessed Jesus, who is the author and finisher 
of the faith that overcomes the world, yea, death and hell too— 
Neither great nor good things were ever attained without loss and 
hardships. He that would reap and not labor, must faint with the 
wind, and perish in disappointments; but a hair of my head shall 
not fall, without the Providence of my Father who is over all.” 

These sentiments are fraught with the genuine spirit of religious 
liberty, the freedom which Christ has conferred on all his sincere 
followers, and they are wortliy of the pious and benevolent man, 
by whom they were uttered. After languishing seven months in 
prison, he was released by the interposition of the Duke of York, 
afterwards James Second, to whom his father, Admiral Penn, had 
rendered distinguished services. Below we give that part of the 
Sandy Foundation Shaken, which relates to the trinity.] 





* We would not be understood to say, that William Penn denied the Deity of 
Christ. He renounced the doctrine of the Trinity, and was therefore Unitarian. 
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THE TRINITY OF DISTINCT AND SEPARATE PERSONS IN THE 
UNITY OF ESSENCE, REFUTED FROM SCRIPTURE. 


‘* And he said, Lord God, there is no God like unto thee. — 
To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal, saith the 
Holy One?* Iam the Lord, and there is none else, there is 
no God beside me. Thus saith the Lord thy redeemer, the 
Holy One of Israel. I will also praise the, O my God; unto 
thee will I sing, O Holy One of Israel. Jehovah shall be One 
and his name One.” t+ Which, with a cloud of other testimo- 
nies that might be urged, evidently demonstrate, that in the 
first days of the covenant and prophets, but One was the Holy 
God, and God but that Holy One. Again, “ And Jesus said 
unto him, why callest thou me good ? there is none good but 
One, and that isGod. And this is life eternal, that they might 
know Thee, the Only true God. Seeing that it is One God 
that shall justify. There be gods many,— but unto us there 
is but One God, the Father, of whom are all things. One 
God and Father, who is above all. For there is one God. To 
the only-wise God be glory now and for ever.”{ From all 
which I shall Jay down this one assertion, that the testimonies 
of scripture, both under the law, and since the gospel dispen- 
sation declare One to be God, and God to be One, on which I 
shall raise this argument. 

If God, as the Scripture testify, hath never been declared 
or believed, but as the Holy One ; then will it follow that God 
is not an Holy Three, nor doth exist in Three distinct and sep- 
arate Holy Ones, but the before cited Scriptures undeniably 
prove that One is God, and God only is that Holy One ; there- 
fore, he cannot be divided into, or subsist in an Holy Three, 
or three distinct and separate Holy Ones. Neither can this 
receive the least prejudice from that frequent, but impertinent 
distinction, that He is One in substance, but Three in persons 
or subsistences: since God was not declared or believed incom- 
pletely, or without his subsistences ; nor did he require homage 
from his creatures as an incomplete or abstracted Being, but 
as God the Holy One, for so he should be manifested and wor- 
shipped without that which was absolutely necessary to him- 


* 1 Kings viii. 23. Isa. xl. 25. 
+ Isa. xlv. 5, 6, xlviii. Psalm xxi. 22. Zec. xiv. 9. 


t Maft. xix. 17. John xvii. 3, Rom. iii: 39. 1 Cor. viii, 5,6. Eph. iv. 6. 
Tim. ii. 5. Jude, ver. 25. 
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self: so that, either the testimonies of the afore mentioned Scrip- 
tures are to be believed concerning God, that he is entirely 
and completely, not abstractly and distinctly the Holy One ; 
or else thelr authority to be denied by these Trinitarians.— 
And on the contrary, if they pretend to credit those holy tes- 
timonies, they must necessarily conclude their kind of trinity 


a fiction. 


REFUTED FROM RIGHT REASON. 


l. If there be three distinct and separate persons, then thrée 
distinct and separate substances, because, every person is in- 
separable from its own substance, and as there is no person 
that is not a substance in common acceptation among men, so 
do the Scriptures plentifully agree herein ; and since the Fath- 
er is God, the Son is God, and the Spirit is God, (which their 
opinion necessitates them to confess) then, unless the Father, 
Son, and Spirit are three distinct nothings, they must be three 
distinct substances, and consequently three distinct Gods. 

2. Itis farther proved, if it be considered, that either the 
divine persons are finite or infinite. If the first, then some- 
thing finite is inseparable to the infinite substance, whereby 
something finite is in Ged; if the Jast, then three distinct in- 
finites, three omnipotents, three eternals, and so three Gods. 

3. If each person be God, and that God subsists in three 
persons, then in each person are three persons or Gods, and 
from three they will increase to nine, and so ad infinitum. 

4, But if they shall deny the three persons or substances to 
be infinite, (for so there would unavoidably be three Gods,) it 
will follow, that they must be finite, and so the absurdity is 
not abated from what it was: for that of one substance hav- 
ing three substances is nothing greater, than that an infinite 
being should have-three finite modes of subsisting. But 
though that mode which is finite, cannot answer to substance 
that is infinite: yet to try if we can make their principle to 
consist, let us conceive that three persons, which may be finite, 
separately, make up an infinite conjunctly ; however, this 
will follow, that they are no more incommunicable or sepa- 
rate, nor properly subsistences, but a subsistence: for the infi- 
nite substance cannot find a bottom or subsistence in any one 
or two, therefore, jointly. And here I am also willing to over- 
look finiteness in the Father, Son and Spirit, which this doc- 
trine must suppose. 

5. Again, if these three distinct persons are one, with some 
one thing, as they say they are with the Godhead, then are 
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not they incommunicable among themselves ; but so much the 
contrary as to be one in the place of another; for if that the 
only God is the Father, and Christ be that only God, then is 
Christ the Father.. So if that one God be the son, and the 
spirit that one God, then is the spirit the son, and so round. 
Nor is it possible to stop, or that it should be otherwise, since 
if the divine nature be inseparable from the three persons, or 
communicated to each, and each person have the whole divine 
nature, then is the Son in the Father, and the Siprit in the Son, 
unless that the Godhead be as incommunicable to the persons, 
as they are reported to be amongst themselves; or that the 
three persons have distinctly allotted them such a proportion 
of the divine nature, as is not communicable to each other ; 
which is alike absurd. Much more might be said to manifest 
‘ the gross contradiction of this trinitarian doctrine as vulgarly 
received; but 1 must be brief. 


INFORMATION AND CAUTION. * 


Before I shall conclude this head, it is requisite I should in- 
form thee, reader, concerning its original. Thou mayest as- 
sure thyself, it is not from the Scriptures nor reason, since so 


expressly repugnant: although all broachers of their own in- 


ventions strongly endeavor to reconcile them with that holy 
record. Know then, my friend, it was born three hundred 
years after the ancient gospel was declared ; and that through 
the nice distinctions and too daring curiosity of the bishop of 
Alexandria, who being as hotly opposed by Arius, their zeal 
so reciprocally blew the fire of contention, animosity and per- 
secution, till at last they sacrificed each other to their mutual 
revenge. 

Thus it was conceived in ignorance, brought forth and 
maintained by cruelty; for though he that was strongest im- 
posed his opinion, persecuting the contrary, yet the scale turn- 
ing on the trinitarian side, it has there continued through all 
the Romish generations ; and notwithstanding it hath obtained 
the name of Athanasian, from Athanasius, (a stiff man, wit- 
ness his carriage towards Constantine, the emperor,) because 
supposed to have been most concerned in the framing that 
creed in which this doctrine is asserted ; yet have I never seen 
one copy void of a suspicion, rather to have been the results 
of popish schoolmen ; which I could render more perspicuous, 
did not brevity necessitate me to an omission. 

Be therefore cautioned, reader, not to embrace the deter- 
minations of prejudiced councils for evangelical doctrine ; 


45* 
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which the Scriptures bear no certain testimony to, neither 
was believed by the primitive saints, or thus stated by any | 
have read of in the first, second, or third centuries; particu- 
larly Ireneus, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, with many 
others, who appear wholly foreign to the matter m controver- 
sy. But seeing that private spirits, and those none of the 
most ingenious, have been the parents and guardians of this 
so perica received doctrine; let the time past suffice, and 
be admonished to apply thy mind unto that light and grace 
which brings salvation; that by obedience thereunto, those 
mists, tradition hath cast before thy eyes, may be expelled, 
and thou receive a certain knowledge of that God, whom to 
know is life eternal, not to be divided, but One pure, entire, 
and eternal Being; who in the fulness of time sent forth his 
Son, as the true light which enlighteneth every man; that 
whosoever followed him might be translated from the dark 
notions and vain conversations of men to this holy light, in 
which only sound judgment and eternal life are obtainable ; 
who, so many hundred years since, in person testified the vir- 
tue of it, and has communicated unto all such a proportion, 
as may enable them to follow his example. — Christian Mon- 
itor, 





Arr. 11. SCIENCE HUMBLER AND WISER. 





‘HE, WHO HUMBLETH HIMSELF, SHALL BE EXALTED.” 





This saying of our Savior’s seems paradoxical, yet every 
exalted achievement bears witness to its truth. If we will 
read aright the record of the experience of our race, we shall 
find, every step that has been taken in the upward and on- 
ward course, is a proof of the doctrine of the precept. Where- 
ever mankind has been exalted, it has been by humbling 
themselves. Wherever they have truly advanced in Arts, 
Science, Government, Morals or Religion, they have thrown 
off their self-sufficient pride, and stooped to instruments of pro- 
gress, which in a former age, they have looked down upon 
with contempt. In the savage state, for instance, man in the 
unbending pride of his native freedom, despised all forms of ar- 
tificial government: but he has stooped from this pride and 
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learning to submit to the restraints of law and social life, 
has thereby been lifted to a nobler freedom, than the lawless 
wanderer of the wilderness has ever known. Ayain, at one 
era, mankind have thought war the only worthy pursuit, and 
have despised agriculture and the arts of civilization: but they 
have in great part thrown aside their warlike arrogance, and 
have become mightier by the plough-share and the pruning 
hook, than by the sword and spear. Government too, has 
learned a lesson, and is learning her lesson of humility. She 
of old honored the few and despised the many. She has 
humbled herself and been exalted. She now finds it more 
glorious to honor those, whom she before despised, and bring 
down those whem she before worshipped. 

And, chief of all, Science has learned and is learning her les- 
son of humility. In that glorious change, which has marked 
modern science, philosophers have given up their proud preju- 
dices and conceits, and stooping humbly to the pave of Na- 
ture, have been permitted to know her mysteries. They have 
attained those glorious results, that have almost changed the 
face of the world, armed man with super-human ‘power, and 
given him dominion over the elements, by following an hum- 
ble path of inductive discovery, which the wisdom of former 
times looked upon with scorn, as being too mean for sublime 
philosophy — the peerless Queen of intelleetual worship, to 
walk in. And thus is the saying verified: 


Wisdom is oft-times nearer, when we stoop 
Than when we soar. 


But there has been a period, in which science, like some 
youthful aspirant, who has made “ humility the ladder of his 
young ambition,” has showed foolish arrogance on account of 
her new attainments, and has despised the humble pathway 
by which she arrived at them. ‘There has been a period, and 
it is not yet past entirely away, in which physical science, 
proud of her researehes and conquests throughout the earth. 
among the elements and in the starry heavens, has declared 
her own omnipotence, and scorned to admit and even to ex- 
amine the claims of those moral and spiritual truths, which 
are rightly deemed of more value, than all the visible world 
beside. In this period men sought to explain all the phenom- 
ena of thought, by the beggarly elements of materialism, and 
so forcibly wrested the history of human nature, the conscious 
truths of reason and of the Divine Word, as to explain away 
all spiritual Faith, and reduce all to the low standard of a sen- 
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sual philosophy. Merely physical science sought to usurp 
the places ’of that higher science of the soul, which is to be 
found, not by the telescope or the dissecting knife, but by the 
soul’s own consciousness, the inner facts of the mind, the phi- 
losophy of history, and the Divine Word. 

But the day of this pride of natural science is passing away, 
and a better day coming on. Our great natural philosophers 
are not the dogmatic chapions of a sensual, material philo- 
sophy. They own like the celebrated Sir Humphrey Davy, 
that material science cannot even explain itself, and there- 
fore instead of seeking to explain the higher phenomena 
of the inner world by material principles, it rather 
er needs the aid of some higher spiritual principles to shed 
light on its mysteries. In Davy’s Consolations in Travel, 
natural philosophy appears in all the beauty of humility, as 
if looking around on her realm of fancied discovery — owning 
her own incompetency to explain the common phenomena of 
inorganic matter, much less of organic life, and devoutly look- 
ing upward, as if in despair of her own wisdom, to some high- 
er power to solve the mysteries she has been contemplating. 

The new glory, which physical science is apaviring by her 
intimations of the reality of the higher principles of nature, 
would be a fit theme for a philosopher’s consideration. We 
can only glance at it, and trust to time to make a fuller revel- 
ation to us and our readers. It is evident, that recent discove- 
ries in regard to the more subtle principles of nature, such as 
electricity and magnetism, and some glimpses of certain be- 
fore unrecognized principles in the human mind, shew the 
pride and conceit of the common materialist dogmatist, and 
unfold new hopes to him, who delights in every testimony 
to the truths of our higher nature. 

According to the higher view of science, which many mod- 
ern natural philosophers take, each fact in the material world 
is a symbol of spiritual truth: the many mysteries in the materi- 
al world, such mysterious agents as the principle of gravitation, 
magnetism, organic life, are the shadowing forth of still higher 
mysteries of God and the Spirit. The more exalted sciense 
shows men the insane folly of denying the truths of religion, 
because they are mysterious, while there are so many powers 
and existences around, which are utterly mysterious. How 
strange it is that men, who are so fond of talking of the laws 
of nature, of magnetism, gravitation, and organic life, should 
sometimes so scoff at the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul —a doctrine, which is not so mysterious nor incomprehen- 
sible, as those powers which they are so fond of talking of.— 
We will borrow the words of one, who is himself no mean 
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philosopher, to shew these gentlemen the folly of their 
boasted wisdom, and their need of a little docile humility. 

This philosopher thus rebukes those, who object to the ex- 
istence of a sentient immaterial principle, because they can- 
not comprehend the mode of its existence : * 


“The phenomena of magnetism that we have been considering, 
become so familiar from frequent observation, that they cease to 
excite surprise ; but let us for a moment conceive that the proper- 
ties of the magnet were unknown, and that a traveller from a dis- 
tant part of the world were to announce the discovery of the load- 
stone and its singular powers. Imagine, for instance, that he were 
to communicate, for the first time, that there existed a substance 
which possessed an attractive power sufficiently strong to lift bodies 
many times exceeding its own weight, but that this powerful at- 
tracton was only exerted on iron ;—that the peculiar force was 
not obstructed in its operation by the interposition of the hardest 
substances between the attracting power and that metal ;— that 
this wonderful property produced not the least apparent variation 
in the bodies that possessed it, and that by mere contact it might 
be communicated to steel, not only without occasioning any 1oss to 
the original source whence the attractive power was derived, but 
with a positive increase to its energy by the communication of it 
to other substances. Let us suppose our traveller to state, in ad- 
dition to these circumstances, that when this attractive property 
was communicated to a piece of steel, the two ends possessed dif- 
ferent kinds of attraction, and that one would repel the end which 
the other attracted; that if this new-discovered substance were 
broken into a thousand pieces, each piece would possess attractive 
powers, and the opposite ends of each fragment would possess op- 
posite kinds of attraction ; and, to conclude his tale of wonder, that 
if all the pieces were suspended freely, they would all point in the 
same direction. 

“We can readily conceive that the traveller who revealed this 
discovery would be overwhelmed with ridicule, and his statements 
would be deemed scarcely more deserving of credence than those 
of Baron Munchausen. If the subject were thought to be worthy 
a moment’s attention, there is not one of the alleged properties 
that would not be assailed by plausible argument, founded on falla- 
cious premises, that might serve for the construction of logical 
syllogisms to prove the existence of such a substance to be im- 


possible.” 


Gravitation too is equally mysterious. We can quote only 
the author’s conclusion of his consideration of this subject : 


* Natural Evidence of a Future Life, derived from the Properties and Actions 
of Animate and Inanimate Matter. By Frevericx C. Baxewen.. London, 1834 
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“ The considerations that suggest themselves from this examina- 
tion of the property of gravitation, bearing more immediately upon 
the object of the present work, are those which remind us of the 
insufficiency of the human intellect to comprehend the most appa- 
rently simple properties of matter, —those wherein the force of 
gravitation is shown to be actively operating under circumstances 
that appear to exclude the possibility of its presence, — and those 
which exhili: the prospect of its eternal duration. From the first 
of these considerations we may derive an additional lesson against 
ignorantly presuming that phenomena, which to us are unintelligi- 
ble, must therefore be impossible ; from the second, we learn, that 
the difficulties which appear to attend the supposed existence of the 
sentient principle in a state of separation from the body, may find 
a parallel in the latent combinations of the properties of matter ; 
and from the third consideration we may draw the inference, that if 
the attraction of gravitation — which is a mere property of matter 
—be indestructible, the more subtle essence of the human soul, 
which animates the organized frame, is also imperishable and im- 
mortal.” 


And when we come to consider the subject of organic Life, 
the mystery is the more striking, and the intimation of the 
spirituality and immortality of the soul the stronger: 


“The intimate, and apparently necessary, connection between 
the mind and an organized frame, constitutes, it is true, one of the 
strongest grounds on which the system of materialism is founded ; 
and physiological investigations have, therefore, been considered 
unfavorable to the argument of the separate existence of an im- 
material principle. ‘The dependence of the condition of the mind 
upon the state of the body,— its depression when the body is sub- 
ject to disease —its vigor when the animal machine is in perfect 
order, — and the corresponding decay of the mental faculties with 
those of the corporeal frame with which it is united, — have served 
as the foundations for inferences and supposed analogies, drawn 
from partial and limited views of those phenomena, that will not, 
it is conceived, bear the test of examination.” 

. * * * * * * * 

_ “It will be our province, in the following pages, to show that this 
living principle ia plants, and the sentient and thinking principles in 
man, are distinct from the organized structures in which they are 
developed ; and that they are not inherent in any portion of the 
matter which composes these organizations. We shall also endea- 
vor to prove, from facts and illustrations derived from an examina- 
tion of the exercise of the perceptive and mental faculties, and the 
corporeal functions, that the sentient principle is not only distinct 
from, but may, and does exist, independently of the material organ- 
ization of the body.” 
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In his chapter on Animal Life, the author alludes to those 
theories, which make mind to depend on the functions of the 
brain. Now suppose this to be true, suppose Phrenology 
true —still the great question remains. ‘“ Still the question 
is, Where or what is the vital principle? — The substance of 
which the brain, when reduced to its elements, is found to be 
composed, possess no properties at all analogous to the quali- 
ties developed by the exercise of volition and the faculties of 
the mind. It is beyond our power to conceive of any com- 
bination or modification of their properties to produce such 
effects. Can they generate them? Here our author, by way 
of illustration, recurs to galvanism as being perhaps the most 
analogous to the vital principle. No one can suppose that 
galvanism, excited by contact of zine and silver, is a positive 
creation of an active power materialized in these metals.— 
Suppese it, as some do, a previously existing subtile agent, 
merely rendered perceptible in some unknown manner by 
chimical action and friction.” 


“Now if the supposed materialised vital principle be presumed to 
be called into operation in a similar mode to galvinism and the other 
properties of matter, the arguments of the materialists, when pushi- 
ed to their legitimate consequences, would militate directly against 


their own opinions, and would thus tend to establish that part of our 
position which rests upon the existence of the living principle dis- 
tinct from the mere matter that constitutes animal organization — 
Unless they are prepared to affirm that the sentient and intellectual 
principles are more material, more tangible, and more comprehensi- 
ble than galvinism and the other subtile properties of matter — or 
unless they can point out some mode by which these etherial agents 
unregenerated, different from that by which other active subtile prin- 
ciples are developed — they must admit, that the peculiar organiza- 
tion of the brain, instead of creating, only calls into operation, their 
supposed material living principle. ‘That principle must, therefore, 
even if viewed as a material substance, exist prior to, and indepen- 
dently of the animal organization by which it is thus supposed to be 
developed; and if it existed previously to its connection with animal 
organization, we must reasonably conclude it will continue to exist 
after that connection is dissolved; unless we were to suppose it 
possible for the subordinate agent, which merely calls the principle 
into perceptible operation, to possess the property of annihilating 
the power by which itself is governed.” 


We see how much more exalted a view of nature and soul 
is given by the docile humb!e disposition, in which true science 
undertakes to learn the truth. We heartly wish that Theolo- 
gians would pursue their Divine study as earthly Philosophers 
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pursue theirs. We most heartily hope that the time’ will 
come, When Theologians will study History, the human soul, 
and the Word of God, just as wise men pursue the common 
sciences. 

Theology must learn humility, and she will be exalted from 
her grovelling estate. “The Bible,” it is well said by a dis- 
tinguished divine of the orthodox school, “ the Bible is, to the 
religious man, what the phenomena of the outward world are 
to the Natural philosopher.” Alas, that men do not heed this 
truth more, and study the elements of the spiritual world, as 
exhibited in the Bible, with that same humility, with which 
the philosopher studies the outward universe. His science 
has humbled itself and been exalted. She has given up her 
magic, her alchemy and her vain conceits, and has in modern 
times, stood like a child and gazed on the face of Nature, con- 
tent with her simple teachings. She has been exalted: she 
has been raised from the mists that once enveloped her. Her 
head is crowned with the stars — the elements her sceptre — 
earth and sea her domain. Let the Sceptic lay aside his scorn 
and the Theologian his conceits, and learn humility of sci- 
ence. Let them learn of her how to seek Truth, and how to 
contemplate the faith of our Master, and how to study the 
moral and spiritual world, as it is faintly imagined in man and 
fully revealed in Christ and the Scriptures. Let men study 
the Bible, not as a catacomb of the embalmed deed, but as 
being full of living and mighty elements. Its elements are 
real, as the material elements, which the-eye sees, and far 
mightier and more enduring than they. They are ‘mightier 
than the winds and the waves, and shall endure when the 
winds are forever hushed, and the waves forever stilled.— 
They have made men strong amid oppression, joyful in sorrow, 
light in the midst of darkness, victorious over death — aye, 
living even indeath. They have given deliverance to the 
captive — healed the broken-hearted, and set at liberty them, 
that are bruised. These elements yet live, and have their 
chief abode in Christ. Let them be studied, as if by children, 
willing to learn, and not as by the wise and prudent, too proud 
to listen. Let man, as achild stand before Christ to learn 
God and immortality of him, as he stands before Nature to 
learn the truths of her science. Let perfect wisdom appear, 
as it always will appear by coming back to the simplicity and 
docility of childhood. “ Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, shall not enter therein.” 

s. 0. 
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Art. 12—-AN HONEST LAWYER'S FEE. 


It is now five years since the widow Stiles called on me 
one morning before breakfast, and asked me to recommend 
her to some lawyer, as she thought her old friend Stubbs was 
less correct than he might be. I asked her to step into the 
parlor and went myself to my breakfast and my wife, whose 
advice I always ask on such points. We had known Mrs, 
Jared Stiles many years; her husband was a great land owner 
in a goodly town of this western country, and with a disinter- 
ested love, that deserved some better aim, ever impressed it on’ 
his help-mate, as the first rule of life, to get all she could, and 
keep all she got. He died, and Mrs. Stiles became more and 
more religious and alms-giving, but also more and more fond of 
wealth, and sensible of the admirable advice, which her husband 
had given her. 

I stated the facts to my wife, and waited her opinion. 
“ Well, William,” said she, after drinking a cup of coffee upon 
my story, “I fear the old lady has some money getting claim in 
view; you know she has of late given all her affections to getting 
more wealth. I would therefore recommend her to the most 
honest and conscientious lawyer in town, and not to the most 
acute and thorough one. She relies on your judgment; use 
it, not for her seeming, but her real good.” 

I counted my legal acquaintance over twice before I hit on 
one answering to the terms “ honest and conscientious,” in the 
sense in which I knew Ellen used them: at length I found him, 
and taking my hat, waiked with the widow to his office. 

We found Mr. Sawyer at his desk; he rose, and gave us chairs 
and waited Mrs. Stiles’ statement. But before [ go on to this 
point, let me say a few words of this phenomenon; this man 
with his head under his left arm, close to his heart,—this hon- 
est lawyer, in the broadest, highest sense of that term. He 
was a man of thirty-five; he had studied Jaw because he liked 
the study, and began the practice because he had to get a liv- 
ing; and now he continued in the profession, in spite of bad 
clients, and bad opponents, and bad courts—because he thought 
he had done, and might yet do much good by his labors; not 
alone by saving the innocent and needy from the strong and 
cruel, but by preventing strife, putting a stop to half knavish 
practices, and dissuading men and women from unjust suits, 
and passion-rousing quarrels. Mr. Sawyer thought it not only 
proper for him to refuse acting for those, whose claims he 
thought dishonest, but he counted it also as a duty and privi- 
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lege, nay as mere christian charity, to strive to persuade them 
to forego such claims. He sought fame, and extensive practice 
as means whereby to exert a moral influence over the commu- 
nity; he thought a lawyer bound to serve, not his client only, 
but God and country ; and iooked on him, who for gain would 
prosecute a suit which he thought unfair, as a traitor to his 
country, and his religion, in act, whatever he might be in in- 
tention. In short, as bill Blunt once said, “Sawyer was such 
a hanged fool, as to think it an attorney’s business to help the 
parson make men good christians.” 

And now we shall let Mrs. Stiles state her business. It 
seems that her husband had sold and conveyed several lots, 
which her father had left in trust for her, and in such a form 
that she, meaning to release her fee in the lots, had, in terms, 
released merely right of dower:— these lots she understood 
she could get back. 

“ Did vou receive the money for them?” said Mr. Sawyer. 

* Certainly, sir.” 

“Was it a fair, full price for the land?” 

‘“]t was all we asked, sir.” . 

“ Did you sign the deed willingly?” 

“Of course, sir; you don’t think Jared would have driv 
me, do ye!” 

“ Did you mean to convey a full title in fee, Mrs. Stiles?” 

“ Beyond doubt; but as we did’nt, they tell me the land ne- 
ver passed.” 

“ Suppose, Mrs. Stiles, the money had been paid before you 
had drawn the deed, should you have thought it honest, after 
getting the money, to refuse to give the deed?” 

“Why, lawyer, that would have been thieving, right down.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Stiles, you have not yet given the deed; shall 
I draw one for you to sign?” 

“ Why, bless your soul, squire Sawyer, that’s the deed you 
have got in your hand.” 

“Mrs. Stiles, if you had given the man, when he paid you 
money for the lots, a sheet of blank paper, and he had not look- 
ed at it, would that have been a deed?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“But, you meant to give a full title in fee?” 

iT) Ves.” 

“ Well, this is not such a title any more than a sheet of 
blank paper: you have therefore, received the money but have 
not yet given the deed. Shall I draw a quit-claim deed for 
you to sign 2”? 
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Mrs. Stiles looked at me, and looked at the window, and 
looked at the lawyer, and withal, looked very much puzzled, 
and somewhat ashamed. At last she said, “ But don’t the law 
say the land’s mine, squire?” 

“We can’t tell that,” said Mr. Sawyer, “till the case jis 
tried. First, let us get things straight, and have the bargain 
complete, and then, if yeu please, we'll go to law about it.” 

The widow was fairly caught in the corner. At length, 
with a gasp, she asked how much he would charge for a quit- 
claim deed ; this charge the attorney told her the other party 
would pay willingly, he had no doubt, and taking down a 
blank, proceeded to fill it. Before we left, the bargain was 
complete, the deed signed, witnessed and acknowledged. 

“ And pray,” said the widow, as we walked home, “ what 
sort of a lawyer do you call this man? I verily believe he 
cheated me out of all them lots: I’ve a great mind to go back 
and tear that deed all to flinders.” y 

I assured her that not only was it too late, but that she had 
done the proper thing under the circumstances; and advised 
her, in future, to employ no one but Mr. Sawyer. Much to 
my surprise she took my advice, and that gentleman was 
thenceforth her solicitor and counsellor. 


Last week the widow Stiles died; leaving me her executor. 
After the funeral we opened her will, and found it, to our as- 
tonishment, in her own hand-writing. 

“ Know ye all,” it began, “ that whereas I’m going to give 
something to my attorney, I write this myself ;— that is, | 
Jane, relict of Jared Stiles, being of sound body and mind ; — 
know all men, that, whereas, said attorney, to wit, videlicet, 
James Sawyer, of this said town that I’m of, namely the town 
of Jackson, whereas, I say, first led me to see the folly of giv- 
ing my old age to the heaping up of filthy lucre, and caused 
me to turn aside from a course that was, as I have since seen, 
wholly wrong, for which may he be blessed in this life and 
forever. Therefore, know ye, that as a small token of respect 
and love, for said attorney, to wit, namely, James Saw- 
yer, who has of late been unfortunate and much distressed 
in worldly matters, 1 do hereby by these presents, give, be- 
queath, will, leave, transfer, make over, and pass unto aforesaid 
Sawyer, every cent I’ve got in the world; goods, chattels, 
lands, money, books, dress and jewels, for his and his heirs’ 
good ; leaving it with him to give to my several friends, such 
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articles as are marked with their names. Witness my hand 
and seal, Nov. 20th, 1836. Jane STmLes.” 

Knowing as [ did, Mr. Sawyer’s troubles in these hard 
times, I shook his hand most joyfully. 

“It isa fee, my friend,” said he, “that I must thank you 
for.” 

“She must leave $50,000,” I replied. 

“| was thinking,” answered he, “ not of the money, but the 
change of life and heart»; that is the fee I: prize.” J. H. P. 





Arr. 13,—TO A LADY ABOUT TO LEAVE THE WEST. 


As, when Elijah rose, of old, 
Upon the chariot of the wind, 
And to his Father’s mansion rolled, 
He left an aching void behind ; 


So look and voice of thine may thrill 
Fond hearts, beneath thy native sky, 
And yet, to us, that voice be still, 
And closed, as if in death, that eye. 


But ah! the prophet’s robe of power, 
That fell on him who dared to wait, 

Assuaged the anguish of the hour, 
And left the world, not desolate. 


And thou too, gifted from above 
With magic that has ever bound us,— 
Oh! leave thy magic mantle, Love, 
And bid its broad folds still surround us. J. i. P. 





TO THE SAME. 


There is a faith"in Eastern lands, 

That, when true friends are torn apart, 
Those angels that are here below, 

To guard them through this world of woe, 
Do walk together still ; and so 

Heart communes still with heart. 


In that belief I would believe ; 
Upon that holy faith would lean, 
And thus, still bow before thy shrine, 
Still gaze upon thy light divine, 
And still my spirit learn of thine, 
Though mountains risé between. . <P 
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Art. 14.—Srartistics or Tux West, AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
yeaR 1836—By James Hauu: Cincinnati—published by J. 
A. James & Co., 1836. 


This book, according to the preface, is a collection of articles 
from magazines and reviews. Four chapters, comprising 
about a seventh of the volume, is a picturesque and interesting 
account of prairies, first published in the Illinois Monthly Mag- 
azine. There is a chapter about the Ohio river, and another 
about the Mississippi. All this is very well, in its way, but 
we should like to ask what right Judge Hall has to call this 
book Statistics of the West? We consider the title a deliber- 
ate imposition upon the public, for the purpose of giving the 
work a sale; an imposition which ought to be exposed; an 
imposition which Judge Hall ought never to have committed 
or connived at. Judge Hall, in the preface, ridicules New 
Englanders on the ground of the ridiculous story of wooden 
nutmegs; but how is the book before us better than a wooden 
nutmeg or horn gunflint? Ina work on the Statistics of the 
West we expect to find detailed accounts of the present state 
of population, commerce, manufactures, literature, arts and 
sciences. It ought to be a book of reference on geographical, 
political, economical and scientific matters. Is it said that in 
the fluctuating state of things among us, such a work would 
be impossible? This plea, if true, only aggravates the offence. 
The author has, in this case, professed to have done what he 
knew to be an impossibility. But such a work js not an impossi- 
bility, though no doubt it would require much more labor than 
the one before us. It could not have been made by marking 
extracts in a bundle of old magazines and sending them to the 
printer. 

There is another feature in this transaction, however, which 
gives a graver character to this book-making fraud, and which 
justifies us in calling it a deliberate imposition upon the public. 
The title of “Statistics of the West” might have been care- 
lessly adopted without sufficient reflection on the fact that the 
contents did not correspond to it. But the addition “at the 
close of the year 1836,” defining and particularizing its char- 
acter, could not have been thus thoughtlessly chosen. It evi- 
dently intends to convey the distinct idea that the present con- 
dition of the West is given. What shall be said then, when 
we find, by looking at the principal tables in the book, that 
they are all two or three years old, most of them published 
before and in the hands of the public, and that as far as ean 
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be seen, nothing but the fact that the book has just been prin- 
ted connects it with the “close of the year 1836?” There is, 
for example, a table of the imports into New Orleans, from the 
interior, brought down to the year 1834; another of exports 
of cotton, tobacco, sugar and molasses, to the year 1833; a 
table of arrivals of ships, steamboats, &c., to the same time ; a 
list of steamboat accidents, previous to the year 1832. A list 
of steamboats on the Western waters is given, which must, 
we think, be very defective, since of the boats whose names it 
has occurred to us to look for, the following are,not to be found: 
the Oceana, Persian, Hail Columbia, and the boats now run- 
ning, named Mississippi, Gen. Wayne, and North America. 
These are all well known boats, and have been mostly on the 
river more than a year. We have no desire to pursue this 
matter further, but held it our duty to expose what we con- 
sider a piece of literary fraud. We do not see how a man can 
commit, in literature, an action which he, himself, would stig- 
matize as knavery, in other business. 

Perhaps we should say a word about the preface, which is a 
curious aflair enough. It isa most bitter and furious assault 
upon Mr. Butler and the Editor of the North American Re- 
view. It seems both had ventured to criticise a former work 
of James Hall’s, and point out some inaccuracies in it. The 
North American can probably take care of itself; we will, 
therefore, say nothing on that part of the subject. Mr. But- 
ler’s article was published in our own work, which Judge Hall 
humorously styles “an obscure periodical, called the Western 
Messenger.” We suppose Mr. Butler will not feel very much 
hurt by this assault; if he does, he shall have our obscure pages 
to answer in, unless, indeed, he prefers Judge Hall’s new way 
of carrying on the controversy in the prefaces of his historical 
works. This is an original invention of the Judge, for which 
we give him great credit. We had, indeed, observed that his 
prefaces were generally attacks on every body, beside himself, 
who had treated the subject; but were not aware, till now, 
that he did it on principle, considering this the true purpose of 
a preface. People have been commonly so blind as to sup- 
pose it the object of a preface to give some account of the 
work which it precedes. This, according to Judge Hall, is a 
great blunder. A preface, he says, is useless, except in one 
case, i. e. when a man has to reply to criticisms on a former 
work. For example, the preface of Scott’s Life of Napoleon 
should have been a dissertation on the Waverly novels; and 
the preface to Johnson’s dictionary, ought to have been a 
defence of the Rambler. This theory is new and good, and 
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will, no doubt, be received with favor. And speaking of the 
Rambler reminds us of another advant of a preface like 
the one before us. To use the words of Johnson, “it has one 
“recommendation peculiar to itself, that it gives vent to ma- 
“ lignity without real mischief. The poison which, if confined, 
“ would burst the heart, fumes away in empty hisses, and malice 


“is set at ease with little danger to merit.” 
EDITOR. 





Art. 15.—SONNET TO SLEEP. 


FROM THE SPANISH Of ARGENSOLA. 


Thou lively Image of all dreaded Death, 

Oh cruel Sleep, disturb not now my breast 
With fearful visions scaring all my rest, 

Sole comfort that remains to me with breath. 
Seek the proud towers of some tyrannic lord, 
With Jasper walls and roof of beaten gold ; 

Or the low bed of some rich miser old, 

And make them sweat with fear, though under careful ward. 
Let the first hear in dreams, the threat’ning peal 
Of popular commotion shake his door, 

Or see the gleam of the assassins steel, 

And let the other see in troubled dreams, 

His treasure found, and rifled all his store— 


They shuddering wake, so like the truth it seems. 


—— a. SEE 
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Arr. 16.— MONTHLY RECORD. Janvary. 


Our Cause in Tue West. — The cause of liberal Christian- 
ity was never so promising, in the West, as at present. The 
better part of community appear to feel the need of some re- 
ligious faith and principle to restrain the career of popular 
passion, to counteract the selfish tendency of the all-engrossing 
pursuit of wealth, to be the great motive and guardian of edu- 
cation and make men occupy the place in creation which God 
intended them to fill. 

Our views are received with unexpected favor, where they 
have been preached, and are very congenial with the young, 
independent, and generous spirit of the West. Beside the 
established societies at Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis, 
there are growing societies at Alton, Peoria, Tremont, and 
Chicago; and we have calls for preachers from many places, 
which cannot be supplied. We trust that, ere long, this want 
of preachers will be supplied, and that we can furnish well 
educated ministers of genuine Western growth. We fully 
believe, that the project of a Western Unitarian Theological 
School will be, ere long, realised. 

We give extracts from two letters among many which we 
have received, showing what a sphere of labor is opening in 
the great Vineyard of the Lord. The first extract is from a 
letter from Vincennes. 


“The subscribers you have in this place appear to be highly 
pleased with the Messenger. In fact there is a great tendency to 
liberalism in this place as well as throughout the Wabash Valley ; 
it needs only to have a proper direction to be productive of much 
good. I had hoped that you could have made it convenient to 
have visited us last summer. May we not look for you the coming 
season? I am confident, if you can spare the time, you would not 
have occasion to regret a trip through the Valley of the Wabash, 
either on account of your own personal gratification or on account 
of the cause with which you are connected, and in which I hope | 
have not yet lost all interest. 

Praying that God may bless your labors in a cause, which, wher- 
ever it has had its proper effect, has more than aught else amelio- 
rated the condition of the human family here, and, I trust, better 
prepared them for a hereafter. 

I bid you, dear sir, adieu, 
With sentiments of sincere regard. ” 
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The other extract is from a letter from Mississippi. 


“ My dear sir, the opening for a Unitarian Church, either here 
or at Grand Gulf, is promising. There are several avowed Unita- 
rians here, and the old doctrines are nearly worn out; while the 
means of the people are as abundant as their inclinations are liberal. 
Is there any thing I can furnish for my only preacher, the Western 
Messenger? I am much impressed with its moral and literary ex- 
cellence. How I sigh for a nearer connection with your elevating 
and ennobling Church.” 


Tue Curistian Denomination. — We are rejoiced to hear 
and see so many tokens of the life and activity of this evan- 
gelical denomination. They are preaching the simple Gospel 
doctrines of Faith in one God and in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
throughout the borders of our country and causing many an 
humble soul to bless their ministering words. 

We are happy that Dr. Channing’s letter, published in our 
columns, has been so well received and far diffused among 
them. The Christian Palladium contains the following notice: 


“Dr. Cuannino’s Letter.— The able document which we pub- 
lished from this distinguished brother, has been so cordially re- 
ceived, and is spoken of in such high terms, we have been induced 
to make it into a small neat tract, of thirty-two pages, for general 
circulation. U7 Any person sending us $5, shall have 250 of them 
sent to order. Here is a chance for the wealthy to do good, in a 
prudent way, by spreading light and intelligence.“ 


IMPORTANT SUBJECTS OF PUBLIC THOUGHT AND LEGISLATION. 
We are happy to find, that two subjects, which were consid- 
ered in our last number, in two several articles, have been 
recently brought before the public notice in a very encour- 
aging manner. 

The Kentucky Legislature has been discussing the expe- 
diency of adopting some measures, to prevent the loss of life 
by steamboat accidents. The Maryland legislature has enac- 
ted a law against the pernicious practice of wearing wea 
ons —a practice, which has drenched the South and West 
with blood. 

The citizens of Natchez, Miss. have held a large and highly 
respectable meeting on the latter subject, and passed some 
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spirited resolutions. We trust, that each one, who voted for 
these noble and timely resolutions, will exemplify them in 
) his own practice. 
Hon. G. Winchester, offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of five persons be appointed by the 
President of this meeting, to report a Preamble and Resolutions; 
such as they shall deem the most efficient, for the purpose of caus- 
ing the whole power of public opinion to operate practically, in de- 
stroying the false notions of honor, the pretext of self-defence, or 
the indulgence of violent passions, which have hitherto introduced 
the practice of carrying dirks, pistols, or Bowie knives, of engaging 
in duels, of endangering the lives of peaceable citizens by street 

fights, and of taking the execution of the laws by mobs into their 
own hands, by the increasing practice of Lynching, and that the 
said committee make their report forthwith. 


The committee alluded to were appointed, and presented a 
list of resolutions, which were ‘unanimously adopted.’ We 
subjoin two of them: 

Resolved, ‘That the practice of habitually carrying deadly weap- 
ons, such as pistols, dirks and Bowie knives, is, in our opinion, un- 
necessary in a land of civilization and laws, and calculated to re- 
sult in the frequent commission of criminal bloodshed, and the 
desecration of the laws of God and man, and that, therefore, we 
will do all we can, by our example and influence, to render such a 
practice disreputable. 





Resolved, ‘That we earnestly recommend to our sister towns, and 
the people of the State generally, to adopt a similar course for the 
remedy of the evil, deprecated by the foregoing resolutions. 


To other cities, we say, go thou and do likewise, 





New Reuieious Parrr.— We have been much pleased, 
with the few numbers we have received of the Christian Mon- 
itor, a new Unitarian paper in the East. Its zealous tone, its 

’ variety of short and interesting articles, and its neat exterior, 
are calculated to obtain for it many patrons. It supplies a 
want long felt in our denomination. Its size and cheapness, 
will obtain for it a diffusion among people, where our other 
periodicals would never reach. 
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Dr. Caannine’s trast Lerrer. — We have read Dr. Chan- 
nings letter to Mr. Birney, with great pleasure. It is a noble 
vindication of the outraged rights of free discussion. We 
hope it will do much good to all } parties concerned. 





Liserta Heratp. — Some kind friend has sent us a file of 


the Liberia Herald. The paper is very interesting, not only 
on account of its being published in Africa by the blacks, but 
for its excellent adaptation to the wants of that community. 
One column contains for instance, an article on the products 
of the soil, and the best mode of culture — another contains 
some religious advice or intelligence, and in a corner there is 
usually some broad joke, that is just the thing to convulse the 
negroes with their usual hearty laughter. 

It gives us great joy to hear of the success of the Coloniza- 
tion Soc lety, in collecting funds for this year. It is indeed 
expecting too much to suppose, they will be able to do away 
slavery. But whatever they can do, will be so much good done 
for the negro. We are not surprised, however, that the negroes 
are so suspicious of this Society, as to believe that those who 
embark for Liberia, are never carried there, but are sold for 
slaves. The African has received too much wrong from the 
white man, to make us wonder at such suspicions. 





Fast ann West.—We have received this novel, from the pen of the author o 
Clinton Bradshaw. It is an improvement upon its predecessor, in respect to 
moral tone, but seems to us inferior, as a work of intellect and art. It appears to 
be made up of sketches taken from real life. Hence there is much freshness and 
vivacity in occasion! passages, but a want of unity inthe whole. The true novel- 
ist does not merely sketch from life, but he enters into and creates anew the char- 
acters, which he has observed, and gives them a dramatic life and unity. He is 
something more , than a mere portrait painter. 

We do not think, that our Louisville friends have reason to thank the author for 
his description of our fair city. He has libelled our landing abominably, not to say 
any thing of the remarks upon the Canal. 

The English of the work is sometimes very doubtful, to say the best of it. The 
writer, however, deserves the praise of having borrowed his scenes and characters 
from no other writers —a praise rare enough in these days of novelist ephemerae, 
when so many new works are made of the materials of the old —so much trash of 
fashion and frivolity is turned from one vessel into another, and called new. 





Tue Season. — The weather has been such as to close the 
river and give considerable hindrance to our affairs, as well as 
to the general business of the city. The ice has detained the 
mails, and deprived us of the aid of some valued correspon- 
dents, and prevented the Editor from returning from Cincin- 
nati. This and the last number were issued without his pre- 
siding care. 
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Mr. Clarke and Mr. Osgood, instead of prosecuting their 
contemplated plans in Louisville, are obliged, in duty to the 
common cause, to supply the pulpit at Cincinnati, as well as 
here. ‘The latter gentleman left that place, supposing that an 
elder Clergyman, from the East, would succeed him and be- 
come the regular Pastor of that important society. But the 
expected person has not arrived, and Mr. Clarke, who went 
to Cincinnati to supply the pulpit for a single week, has been 
detained, by the ice, more than a month. When the river 
permits, he will return, and Mr. Osgood, who has, meanwhile, 
remained at Louisville, will succeed him, for a time, at Cincin- 
nati, according to request. Thus our plans of action, for the 
winter, are broken up. The experiment of a ministry at large, 
must be postponed. 





Our Swusscrimers, in Louisville, are informed, that Mr. 8. 
B. Sumner, on Fourth street, will receive money due us for the 
Messenger. The bills were enclosed in the December num- 
ber. As many have said they did not know whom to pay the 
money to, they are directed to Mr. S., whose store is ina 
central location, and who is kind enough to attend to the 
matter. 









Sanpwicu Istanps.—Some residents of these Isles have ap- 
lied to the American Unitarian Association to send a Mis- 
ynary tothem. They have been disgusted with the narrow 
fogmatism and overbearing, bigoted tyranny of the Orthodox 
Missionaries among them. The American Consul has, for 
sometime, read Channing’s and Buckminster’s sermons to a 
respectably assembly. We think it very natural, that the 
ruling Missionaries should preach and act as they have done. 
We do not condemn them, but rather their doctrines, and the 
frailties of human nature. We wish they would show in their 
practice something of that humble diffidence in their own 


wisdom and infallibility, which they so much insist upon in 
their doctrines. ; 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED SINCE LAST NOTICE. 
Nashville, Tenn. — Messrs. Hunt, Alloway, Alley, Aldrich, Earthman, West, 
Budd — $25. 


Hse Til, — Messrs. Stone, Olney, Smith, Cocke, Greely, Clifford, McClintock, 
each. 


Vincennes, Ind. — Abner T. Ellis, $5,00. 
Portsmouth, Ohio. — M. R. Irvin. 


Louisville. —G. B. Ingersoll, E. H. Lewis, Judge Speed, P. H. Conant. 








